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KATAOKI~ SHI 
Mitsuoki Tosa 


HE picture following represents the workshop of an art 
and dveing The period is about the sixteenth century 
is probably K voto, the ancient Japanese capital Phe 
the left is the owner of the establishment and the chief desi 
he is engaged in deve loping anew pattern, ¢ ither for a stencil o1 


commission. The material on which he is working is a scr 


as is the finished piece hanging behind him. 


Working In Iront ol the master is the assistant, Whol 
ol material. Phe method here shown IS still used in Japan 


tories which produce the cheapet materials of the present day 
The woman at work in the covered enclosure is engaged 
terial later to be stenciled. The vats in which she WOrkKS ar 


below the platform probably four teet 


One apprentice is hanging certain material out to dry on 
part of the fence on the top of the building. Another appre 
strip which has been dyed and is therefore subject to shrink 


observe! will notice next the tub a number of bamboo bows 


to stretch the edges ol the strip, as can be disx erned, so that the 


even throughout the piece. The two tubs hold material at 
completion. On the shelf behind the master are bolts of nm 


wall next them are various patterns 


t 


lice 


Attached to the print from which the reproduction herewith has | 


is a protective cover of thin Japanese paper bearing, besick 


ters, an explanatory note in quaint English as follows 


The present one is trom a set of picture 1A 4 
sans, which consists of twenty-four pieces, written o1 
are kept in the Kitain (a temple) at Kawagoe of Musa P T 
old and have a splendid harmony of colou 

Having no signs, they are said to be Mitsuoki through t 
and marvellous command of the brush Chev are precio 
to study the age, as they represent the customs of old n { 


and the technique of printing are also wondertu 
Mitsuoki Tosa, son of Mitsunori Tosa, was appointed “'S 
tant office early in the era of Genroku and mack hie 


Fonsured afterwards, he was called Jéshé and 


rank of priest In those davs the fame of the Tosa scl 
So he retormed bad habits of the school and became th ' 
the school, painting beautiful ladvlike woman and | 


honour 
The authenticity ot the customs followed by the ancient 


as the beauty of the rendering make these paintings by Mitsuok: 


to the student of craftsmanship. I am indebted to a Japan 


Japam 


irtisans 


Dosa fa 


Shiota, a San Francisco importer ol Chinese and il 
of art, for an understanding of some of the intricate detail thi 
pictures in my collection. 

EDWIN A 


University of California 
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THE GOOD LIFE AND THE WORLD'S WORK 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


History is one New Deal after another. Society has to check its 
purposes and performances as conditions change. The American prob- 
lem of today is still the equalization of opportunities. The National 
Occupational Conference, of which Dr. Keller is executive director, 
desires to help, as much as possible, in the solution of this problem. The 
first step in the solution, so far as occupational opportunities are con- 
cerned, is making them known. But these opportunities depend not 
alone on the occupation but on the individual. The individual, to make 
use of them, must have knowledge of his own abilities and be aware 
of the occupations into which they fit. The methods and techniques of 
guidance come into the picture as a means of bringing these two kinds 
of knowledge together. Dr. Keller, in this article, discusses the three 
phases of the problem in terms of a chart of abilities and occupations 
adapted from F. M. Earle, and amplified to show the fields in which 
the National Occupational Conference may function in gathering up the 
results of previous studies and furthering needed additional researches, 
in order that the whole field of losin and research may be better 
coordinated, with the ultimate aim of the better adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to occupational life. 

Theory and practice are considered as merely two different aspects 
of the problem as a whole. In conclusion, the program of NOC 
activities and services is briefly outlined. 


HROUGH the ages there has been 

! waged the struggle between indi- 
vidualism and collectivism. In 

the realm of politics the names for these 
ideas have been legion and the ideas 
themselves have ranged, like the symbolic 
spectrum, from conservative violet to 
radical red. Democracy struggles against 
autocracy, personal liberty battles with 
social control. Psychologically, the con- 
troversy involves the belief on the one 
hand that the salvation of mankind lies 
in the development of an inner personal 
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control, and on the other hand, that wis- 
dom and power can be effective only in 
the few who must direct all the others. 
Most of us have lived among the educa- 
tors, and have listened to the tempestuous 
or the tempered arguments of the pro- 
ponents of rigid discipline and then of 
freedom, of specific training and of self- 
development, of classical academic schools 
and of progressive schools, of indoctri- 
nation and of educational /asssez farre. 
One way, perhaps the only way, to 
prevent new deals from becoming old 
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deals is for society continually to check 
its processes and conventions against 
changing conditions so that they may be 
brought up to date. But it is precisely 
these changing conditions that make it 
difficult for both our youth and our adults 
to orient themselves among occupations 
which not only change their character but 
are born or die overnight. In a static 
society there is small need for guidance. 
Occupational training in the old mon- 
archical Germany was surpassed by that 
of no other country. Vocational prepa- 
ration was excellent. No problem of se- 
lection arose, because caste took care of 
that. Under the Republic, both inside 
and outside the school, tremendous 
strides were taken in the development of 
a guidance program and in the use of 
guidance techniques. Yet, when political, 
social, and technical changes blew the 
sand out of the old molds, the entire 
process became outmoded. Nazi eco- 
nomics today is in large part the outcome 
(mistaken, unfortunate, outrageous out- 
come, it seems) of the clamor of hun- 
dreds of thousands of youths with no 
place to go. 

One is tempted to say, as Fallada has 
said for them, “Kleiner Mann, was 
nun?”’ or in the argot of our own youth, 
So what?! 

II 

A few short months ago there rang 
through the land the phrase, ‘rugged in- 
dividualism."" This was labeled as par- 
ticularly American, if not peculiarly so. 
Yet, it would not be too much to say 
that in this same land today, somewhere, 
ten thousand audiences are being told, 
by word of mouth or in the public prints, 
that united effort, cooperative striving, 
some form of collectivism is our salva- 
tion. Consider the word “collectivism.” 
One dictionary defines it as—"‘broadly, 
the doctrine of common control of the 


means of production and distribution, 
and of social reorganization along lines 
of lessened inequality of income and op- 
portunity." The problem of income is 
getting plenty of attention today and need 
not be discussed here, but how about Op- 
portunity? The National Occupational 
Conference is interested in equality of op- 
portunity, and believes that the American 
people are interested in equality of op- 
portunity. But the great problem is how 
to make opportunities equal. 

Obviously, the first step in equalizing 
opportunity is to make known to every- 
body, young and old, rich and poor, boy 
and girl, man and woman, what the pres- 
ent opportunities are, in terms that will 
make it possible for them to grasp them 
now if they are available, to strive and 
prepare for them if they lie in the fu- 
ture, and to work for a more equitable 
social control if reasonable opportunity 
seems to be permanently denied. This 
information must be revealed so as to 
make known: (a) all available jobs of 
all types, and (b) all available people (of 
all types) for those jobs. In other words, 
instead of the deadly traditional selection, 
as in the past, by caste, or the equally 
unfair selection, in this country, by 
chance, by whim or by economic status, 
there will be genuine selection by ability 
and social worth. A group like NOC 
cannot and should not control the pro- 
cess, but it can help educators, politicians, 
and publicists to clarify their thinking, 
and should polarize effort by supplying 
the basic data. 

These data fall naturally into three 
categories. First, the individual has to 
know just as much about himself as pos- 
sible—his abilities, his aptitudes, and his 
personality traits. Second, he must be 
aware of the occupations in which his 
characteristics will create for him a fair 
expectancy of success. Obviously, these 
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data are vital to teachers and counselors 
who are attempting to help individuals 
to orient themselves, but, in addition, it is 
essential that school people possess skill 
in their own jobs. So a third type of data 
is essential, and that comprehends the 
methods of making individual and job 
facts function,—the techniques of the 
guidance process itself. So NOC has set 
itself two tasks, that of gathering the 
most authentic data regarding individuals 
and occupations, and of carrying on re- 
search to reveal such facts as are not now 
available (thus covering the first two 
categories), and the task of disseminat- 
ing this information among the men and 
women whose work is to help boys and 
girls and adults to find a satisfactory vo- 
cation. Of course, information must be 
available before it can be disseminated, 
but practically, the two activities of gath- 
ering and dissemination proceed in paral- 
lel. We disseminate what we already 
have and keep on gathering what we do 
not have. Moreover, inquiries from the 
field determine to considerable extent the 
kind of information that must be gath- 
ered and dispensed. This article is an 
attempt to discuss the general problems 
and theory involved and also to discover 
the function of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference in the solution of those 
problems. 
III 

The approach to the problem is pre- 
sented in the chart opposite page 16. The 
individual must be helped to know him- 
self objectively. He must recognize him- 
self as a comparatively better or worse 
being with respect to the various abili- 
ties and qualities which make for occu- 
pational competence. Earle’s monograph * 


1 Earle, F. M., Psychology and the Choice of 
4 Career. London, Methuen and Co., 1933 (Re- 
viewed by Donald G. Paterson on Page 84 of this 
issue). 
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presents the individual graphically and 
we have taken the liberty of adapting his 
chart to our present purpose. In view 
of the assertions of all the psychologists 
and our general knowledge of the situa- 
tion, we must protect ourselves by say- 
ing that the entire chart is intended to be 
provocative rather than authentic. It will 
serve as a stimulus for thinking. 

Well then, there is the individual. 
Each of the upper sectors segregates cer- 
tain groups of abilities to which elements 
of physique, emotion and mentality con- 
tribute. One must think of the central 
circle and the two surrounding bands as 
varying in relative size for each group of 
abilities and for each ability. Moreover, 
for each individual there will be similar 
variations. Indeed, for some, physique 
may become such an important factor as 
to compress the encircling bands into 
mere lines. They are the strong-backed 
individuals whose vocational competency 
or incompetency is determined by the 
size of their bones and the strength of 
their muscles. In such cases, they may 
possess in no useful degree any of the 
groups of abilities shown on the chart but 
may serve simply as human power plants. 
On the other hand, the middle band may 
dominate for the artist and the outer for 
the college professor. 

Properly speaking, the lower half of 
the circle should be folded under the up- 
per to indicate that leadership, social and 
practical gwalities, are general attributes 
that may accompany abilities in varying 
degrees. The artistic person with social 
qualities makes pleasant contacts with 
people, gets himself known and liked, 
and attracts patrons, while the non-social 
artist starves in the traditional garret. 
The scientifically able person with a flair 
for practical affairs becomes the manag- 
ing director of an industrial concern 
while he who lacks that quality pegs 
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along at pure research in the university 
laboratory. The linguistically minded 
person with qualities of leadership be- 
comes the crusading editor while his fel- 
low, equally adept in the use of words, 
but lacking in the quality of leadership, 
writes for an audience that takes him, or 
leaves him. 

The analysis of the individual and the 
analysis of the occupation have frequently 
been carried on in such manner that 
neither could be interpreted in terms of 
the other. No guidance function is 
served by the analysis of either unless the 
individual can think of himself in terms 
of competency for the job. So we have 
constructed another chart to present the 
field of occupations. Now, it is suscep- 
tible to the same kind of variation be- 
tween the inner circle and the surround- 
ing bands. Any one occupation may re- 
quire abilities and qualities in any one of 
many combinations and permutations. If 
a chart could be drawn for any one indi- 
vidual and another for the occupation for 
which he was exactly fitted, the one could 
be superimposed upon the other and per- 
fect coincidence would result. And, I 
suppose, if composite charts could be 
drawn for all the people living today and 
for all the jobs in a perfectly socially or- 
ganized world, they would exactly coin- 
cide. All of which is, of course, too 
nice and pretty to be true. But not too 
remote to be a goal toward which we may 
strive. In other words, if we can know 
better and better, in terms that are com- 
parable, what kind of individuals there 
are in the world and what kind of jobs 
there are in the world, we can approxi- 
mate an adjustment. These diagrams 
must not be thought of as fixed, unchang- 
ing patterns. Quite the contrary. They 
change all too confusingly with the con- 
stantly changing nature of each individual 
person, his growth and adaptation under 


the impact of education and of experi. 
ence in work situations,—situations that 
also change, partly because our industrial 
society slowly evolves, partly because the 
individual himself modifies the very job 
or profession he is in. This is, of course, 
entirely apart from a consideration of the 
kinds of individuals there ought to be and 
the kinds of jobs there ought to be. 
Some kind of relationship exists be- 
tween occupations and individuals te- 
gardless of whether anybody does any- 
thing about it or not. There is adjust- 
ment or maladjustment or partial adjust- 
ment. In the large, school education is 
an attempt consciously to bring about ad- 
justment to all aspects of life. The fact 
is that adjustment to occupational life has 
not been a major concern of organized 
education, nor have the outcomes been 
eminently successful. The data are nu- 
merous but there is probably sufficient 
evidence in the middle portion of our 
chart, labeled Agencies of Guidance. In 
two decades the high school population 
has grown 316 per cent and the college 
population 254 per cent, while the gen- 
eral population has increased only 33 per 
cent. At the same time that these 
numerical changes have been taking place 
very, very little has been happening to 
the curriculum or to administrative or- 
ganizations of a nature adequately to 
adjust individuals to occupations. We 
have been provided with more and 
more of the same kind of educa- 
tion. “The facts and theories concern- 
ing individual differences, which have 
filled library shelves to overflowing dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, are still 
reposing on library shelves, or echoing 
through the lecture halls of schools of 
education, much more generally than they 
are incorporated in the practice of secon- 
dary schools. No fact has been estab- 
lished more firmly by this study than the 
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fact that comparatively few schools are 
making thorough provisions for individ- 
ual differences." Just to be fair, we must 
add the next sentence: ‘Nevertheless 
some schools are realizing now in prac- 
tice the best that is known in the matter 
of providing for individual differences 
and many other schools are fast approach- 
ing that desirable status.”” Yet, to be 
fairer still, we must add for ourselves that 
such provision for individual differences 
is, for the most part, within the frame- 
work of the old curriculum and does not 
adjust to new economic and social condi- 
tions. 

The chart attempts to classify agencies 
of guidance according to the approximate 
age levels at which they affect individuals 
and according to the geographical units 
in which they operate. This is done upon 
the assumption that, for the most part, 
conscious efforts to improve the adjust- 
ment process must be furthered through 
existing educational and social institu- 
tions, and that the individual will be af- 
fected by some or all of the agencies in 
the area in which he lives. Therefore, 
a study of the possibilities in the field 
would break itself up into a considera- 
tion of these various phases. First, it 
would be necessary to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of present procedure; second, to 
experiment with the effectiveness of new 
procedure; third, to integrate procedures 
in all types of agency; and fourth, to dis- 
seminate all information obtained in the 
process. On the secondary school level, 
the studies of Dean Kefauver are an ap- 
proach to this technique. Hopkins’ sur- 
vey of college personnel procedures in 
1925 was a suggestion of possibilities on 

1 National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, 


and Promotion, Monograph No. 13. By Roy O. 
Billett. United States Government Printing Office. 
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that level! There can be no mental or 
moral ease on the part of any guidance 
functionary, from the university president 
up or down to the grade teacher, until 
somebody takes in hand at least the evalu- 
ation process, and preferably all four 
phases of audit, invention, organization 
and publicity. 
IV 

There has been some research, much 
speculation, about traits, abilities, and 
qualities which make for occupational 
success and happiness. The psychologists 
and statisticians talk about unitary traits, 
multiple factors, straight line relation- 
ships, clusters, and constellations, but 
there is no agreement, perhaps cannot 
be any agreement, upon the definition of 
even the word “trait’’ itself. Whatever 
it may be, it is pretty well conceded that 
the possession of any one trait in abun- 
dance has little relative occupational sig- 
nificance in comparison with patterns of 
traits. Even patterns must be most care- 
fully interpreted in terms of the range of 
ability within which successful people are 
found. At any rate, the ideas of patterns, 
ranges, constellations are a far cry from 
the old conception of square pegs and 
round holes which nevertheless keeps 
bobbing up. Better and better methods 
must be developed for the analysis of that 
baffling entity, the human being, if he is 
to be helped to find his way in a complex 
world. We know right now that com- 
plete success is not attainable, but we also 
know all guidance pretensions may just 
as well be given up unless we can go a 
good part of the way. 

The problem of the individual with 
relation to the occupation is essentially 
that of an analysis of traits with relation 


1 Hopkins, L. B. “Personnel Procedure in Edu- 
cation,” in The Educational Record Supplement, 
October, 1926. Washington, American Council 
on Education. 
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to effectiveness on the job. Does the pos- 
session of one trait in abundance make 
for efficiency on a particular job or is it 
necessary to have a number of traits in 
abundance? Or is it essential to possess 
these traits in varying degrees to be oc- 
cupationally efficient? The important 
problem is to isolate the trait, to catch it 
and hold on to it long enough to know 
what it is and to measure the degree in 
which it is possessed. For instance, to 
take one of the occupations on the chart, 
must a physician have mechanical ability 
and, if so, just how much? Must he have 
general intelligence and again just how 
much? Or, if his intelligence is high, 
how much mechanical ability must he 
have in relation to intelligence? And 
vice versa? How shall we find out how 


much of each of these traits a successful 
physician has? To what extent does the 
possession of these traits in a young man 
indicate that he will be a successful phy- 


sician? In other words, what is their 
predictive value? And how are we to 
discover whether the young man has 
them or not? The same speculations may 
be indulged in for other personal factors 
such as school achievement, physique, 
social qualities, mathematical ability, 
scientific ability, artistic ability, and so on. 

The studies of traits, abilities, interests, 
aptitudes, attitudes, whatever they may be 
called, have been numerous and fascinat- 
ing. One immediately calls to mind the 
names of Thorndike, Thurstone, Spear- 
man, Strong, Paterson, Trabue, Toops, 
Kelley, Hull, O'Connor, O'Rourke, Earle, 
Burt, and Kornhauser. The names are 
associated with a variety of theories and 
of methods of approach. “Unitary traits,” 
“specific factors,” “‘special aptitudes” 
have dominated in one school of thought, 
while “integrated personality,” “general 
abilities,”” have ruled in the other. Meth- 
ods of research seem to vary from the 


empirical association of habit reactions 
and occupational accomplishment to pure 
speculation regarding the association of 
hypothetical traits and subjective ratings 
of job efficiency. Methods used to arrive 
at conclusions may involve the subject's 
reaction on an actual job or it may call 
for high-powered statistical analysis. So 
we easily become lost in a maze of 
phrases — “‘straight line relationship,” 
“multiple regression equation,’’ “‘occupa- 
tional ability pattern.’ It is easy enough 
to complicate the problem further by ref- 
erence to the more subtle and intangible 
qualities connoted by terms such as ‘‘dom- 
inance,”” ‘“‘extroversion,” “‘stability,’’ and 
the like. 

Whether or not it be feasible and prof- 
itable to explore the human personality 
to discover how it becomes vocationaily 
efficient, or never becomes efficient, it is 
obvious that there can be no appreciable 
progress in the vocational guidance pro- 
gram without it. Up to the present time 
there has been comparatively little co- 
ordination of purpose among the psy- 
chologists, the statisticians, the industrial- 
ists, the business men, the vocational 
counselors, and the school administrators, 
with a view to concentrating their efforts 
upon the individual who is the only one 
who can profit by their labors. Just how 
such coordination can best be brought 
about is problematic. We know that 
brilliant researches into the mysteries of 
the mind are not carried out on order. 
We know that the technicians in the field 
do not scintillate under regimentation. 
Nevertheless, there suggests itself the 
possibility of providing a coordination 
agency which would concern itself with 
the systematic gathering of all informa- 
tion revealed in the field of the individual 
which would be on the alert to point out 
the need for further research, and which 
would be in a position not only to stimu- 
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late such research, but to make it function 
in vocational guidance agencies and in the 
professions, business, and industry. This 
is a task which is fundamental and chal- 
lenges the highest talents of the psychol- 
opist and the educator. Moreover, as we 
hope to show, it can be significant only 
in relation to a parallel analysis of oc- 
cupations and a study of the agencies of 
guidance. 

~ What demands upon workers are made 
by each of the 550 jobs listed in the 
NOC bibliography? Are there “clusters” 
here or do the jobs markedly differ from 
one another? Job analysis has been car- 
ried on to a considerable extent. There 
are scholarly books like Viteles’ “Indus- 
trial Psychology.” Special books and 
pamphlets on occupations, of which there 
are literally hundreds, are interesting at- 
tempts. However, rarely do the analysts 
of individuals and the analysts of occupa- 
tions use the same terms, and match them. 
Of course, both types of study involve 
endless research. A unique trait is like a 
strand of the Golden Fleece. The quest 
for it is arduous but worthy. 

Everybody wants to know about occu- 
pational trends. How are occupational 
demands changing? What jobs are dis- 
appearing? What jobs are being added 
to the list? At the Camp Stevens con- 
ference on vocational guidance, out of 
102 recommendations made by the con- 
ferees, the largest number of votes was 
given to “the development of ways and 
means of assembling and distributing cur- 
tent information on occupational trends, 
with special reference to changes in the 
absorptive capacity of different occupa- 
tions.” Where are the new opportunities, 
if any? What is happening to the old 
ones? The answers constitute interesting 
but dubious information when the trends 
are all one way. When he has the in- 
formation what can the individual do 
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with it? It is at least doubtful whether 
it is of practical value as long as there 
is no control of the distribution of the 
workers. 

NOC does not know enough about the 
authenticity of the data on trends or of 
the methods of studying them. It is only 
beginning to learn in which occupations 
more occupational information is needed 
or where there is already a plethora. It 
has insufficient data with reference to the 
number of workers engaged, the salaries 
paid, the social value of the job, and sim 
ilar factors. It is unwilling to proceed 
with extensive studies along these lines 
until it has these fundamental data. 
Thetefore, two studies are now in prog- 
ress, one by Harold F. Clark of Teachers 
College to find out where occupational 
information is needed, and another by 
Walter V. Bingham, of the Personnel 
Research Federation, to find out how oc- 
cupational trends should be studied 

In an ideal world there would be a 
job for everyone and everyone would 
have a job. Each job would require of 
the individual holding it just his qualif- 
cations in exactly the degree to which he 
possessed them. The physician, for in- 
stance, would not be required to exhibit 
any more intelligence or any more me- 
chanical ability than he had. He would 
be perfectly efficient and happy, and the 
patient would get well. On our chart, 
the first circle, constructed for any single 
individual, would fit exactly over the sec- 
ond one, constructed for any particular 
job. Since this is mot an ideal world, 
we are confronted with the usual problem 
of making approximations, of dealing 
with groups and categories and relation- 
ships as well as with specific and definite 

factors. However, analysis means analy- 
sis and we must attain as great a degree 
of particularity as possible. And so the 
technicians have been engaged in break- 
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ing down occupations into their elements 
for the purpose of promoting better per- 
sonnel procedures. The names of Viteles, 
Fairchild, Lipmann, Lane, Burt, Koepke, 
Mogensen, and Gilbreth are outstanding. 
As with the analysis of the individual, 
theories and methods cover a wide range. 
Some confine themselves to more or less 
subjective descriptions of jobs which, 
they believe, will readily convey to the 
mind of the reader an understanding and 
appreciation. Others devote themselves 
to highly objective time, motion, and 
energy studies, which certainly are not 
readily convertible into an intellectually 
consumable product. Nevertheless, it is 
patent that no individual traits can be 
evaluated in terms of occupational effi- 
ciency, unless an analysis of the occupa- 
tion itself supplies a criterion against 
which the former can be measured. 
Hence, the necessity of more and more 
analysis of this type. 

We speak of the ideality of matching 
the individual pattern to the occupational 
pattern. Here arises a major problem. 
Suppose the traits, abilities, qualities, or 
what not, developed in the first analysis 
are comparable in neither name nor con- 
tent with those developed in the second. 
Obviously, the whole procedure becomes 
futile. While no such wholesale mis- 
mating has taken place, it is true that 
there has been no conscious, countrywide 
attempt to bring about a classification— 
or to adopt a nomenclature—which 
would mean the same thing in either 
field of analysis. Again, an opportunity 
presents itself for an essentially impera- 
tive integration of two types of analysis. 
As with individual analysis, the first step 
will be to gather and organize existing 
knowledge in the field, to discover needs 
and to stimulate further research. From 
that point on both phases of analysis will 


interact in exposing needs and in cop 
tributing data. 
Vv 

Assuming that we knew everythin; 
about individuals and everything aboy 
jobs, how could we assure the function 
ing of this knowledge in the mind ¢ 
the present or the prospective worker 
How would we know that it actually 4 
fected his choice of job and led to; 
successful, happy occupational life? |; 
other words, do we know anything aboy 
the functioning value of current tech 
niques of guidance? The  answe 
is that we know very little. We ought 
first, to know precisely what they ar 
second, to evaluate them; third, to im 
prove them; and fourth, to devise ney 
ones. The first task can be accomplishe: 
by culling the information from printe: 
descriptions and by observing actual pro 
grams; the second, through such long 
time studies as have been made and ar 
being contemplated by Dean Kefauver 
of Stanford University; the third, through 


experiments, comparisons and criticisms | 
arising out of evaluation; and the fourth 
by imagination—imagination in its mos | 


precise and fruitful psychological sense 

Like every other kind of social ageng 
which attempts in one way or another to 
influence human behavior, vocational 
guidance agencies and institutions with 
vocational guidance programs have been 
criticized (a) for not having enough or 
sufficiently accurate data, (b) for not 
knowing how to use the data they do 
have, (c) for not producing the results 
they claim, and (d) for not knowing 
whether they have been successful or not 
The fundamental data are those which we 
have been discussing, facts about people 
and facts about jobs. Since the agencies 
of guidance have usually been the public 
schools and other publicly supported in- 
stitutions, it was not to be expected that 
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they could carry on the research necessary 
for revealing such data. The research 
departments of the colleges and univer- 
Gties might be expected to yield consider- 
ably more, but the fact is that their own 
guidance programs (usually callec stu- 
gent personnel activities) have developed 
Only very recently as a result of the tre- 
mendous increase in their population and 
the corresponding decrease of occupa- 
fional opportunities for their product. 

However, no agency cafrying on gul- 
dance activities can be excused from fail- 
pre to evaluate, improve and refine the 
yery procedures under which it operates 
pr to determine whether or not they do 
what they pretend to do. Where the 
effectiveness of the product can be as- 
sured only in terms of adjustment to the 
entire social structure, then it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the local community, or 
other social unit to take stock. The fact 
jis that with a few notable exceptions 
there has been no such evaluation. The 
exponents, proponents, and operators of 
guidance programs today are fired with 
the need for the service and find justifica- 
tion in the results that appear in individ- 
ual instances. They have felt their lack 
as keenly as their severest critics. The 
problem now is to provide, on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, evaluation, demonstra- 
tion, and integration of guidance pro- 
grams, and for the dissemination of the 
information which evolves from those 
processes. 

Evaluation must, in the last analysis, 


| be made in terms of the progress of in- 


dividuals. These may be treated statis- 
tically to measure the effectiveness of a 


} whole system, but sight must not be lost 


of any one individual. Evaluation must 
be in terms of an adequate criterion, 
which must be essentially an adjustment 
to a real occupational situation. It is 


not enough to inquire whether a child 
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knows more about occupations today than 
he knew yesterday (although it may be 
very proper to determine the extent to 
which this element has entered into the 
guidance process). It is more important, 
absolutely vital, in fact, to discover 
whether this information has entered into 
his thinking, has affected his judgments, 
and has modified his behavior with ref- 
erence to choice of and adaptation to oc- 
cupation. Approaches to the problem 
have already been made.’ 

The weakness of any evaluation is that 
it stirs up and stimulates those who have 
already been conscious of their shortcom- 
ings and fails to affect those who need its 
lesson most. Moreover, an evaluation is 
a kind of end result, a judgment passed 
upon something that has already been 
done rather than what it should be, a con- 
tinuous process of improving an opera- 
ting program. Again, an evaluation is 
generally, although not necessarily, likely 
to be confined to one institution or one 
system (of schools, for instance), which 
may have provided only one of the factors 
in the guidance of the individual. 

There seems to be a way out. Evalua- 
tion should, if it is at all possible, be in 
terms of the congeries of institutions, ele- 
ments, factors, forces, that play upon the 
individual, and should eventuate in a 
serious consideration of the effect of those 
influences upon the individual. Further- 
more, such an evaluation should be ac- 
companied by a demonstration of better 
methods of guidance, which should in 


1 The following reports have appeared in Oc- 
Cu pations:— 

Kefauver and Hand, “An Appraisal of Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools,” June, 1933 

Kefauver and Davis, “Investigations in Guid- 
ance,” November, 1933. 

Lincoln, Mildred E., “Measuring Outcomes of 
the Course in Occupations,” December, 1933 

The full report of the Kefauver evaluation 
the 


study will be published in book form in 
spring. 
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turn be evaluated. All of which would 
presuppose the integration of all the guid- 
ance forces and their concentration upon 
the individual. Reference to the chart 
will make it appear that the community 
units in which such a program could be 
carried out might be a rural district, a 
small town, a middle-sized city, or a large 
city; or, where there are strong cohesive 
forces, the unit might be a county, a met- 
ropolitan area, or a state. For certain 
aspects of the problem, the entire nation 
might be considered, and certainly the 
results in the demonstration areas should 
be integrated for a nation-wide program. 

The possibilities for such a program 

are engaging. Imagine a community in 
which there is not only an urge for guid- 
ance but one in which there are at least 
some units of the program operating with 
apparent effectiveness. Imagine a desire to 
use all the available data regarding tech- 
niques of individual analysis and occu- 
pational analysis. Imagine a situation 
(certainly typical of the vast majority of 
the communities in the United States) 
where there is neither technical ability 
nor administrative facility for producing 
or receiving these data or for adequately 
using them, even were they really avail- 
able. Some help from national sources in 
the form of technical material, technical 
consultative services which would bring 
to bear upon the situation the best known 
practices and findings in this and foreign 
countries, would probably result in the 
development of a program that would be 
effective, judged by the best known 
standards and evaluated by the best 
known techniques. 

In any case, the present picture is one 
of futility, even of absurdity. The prin- 
cipal agency of guidance has been the 
secondary school, with some compara- 
tively recent effort on the part of the 
colleges and the universities. In the last 
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twenty years the population of the Unite; 
States has increased 33 per cent. During 
that same period the percentage 
highly-skilled and highly intelligent 
workers has increased 28 per cent., tha 
of semi-skilled workers 50 per cent., and 
of totally unskilled workers zero per cent 
At one end of the scale, the percentag: 
of those rendering semi-professional ser 
ices has increased 517 per cent. whil 
at the other, the percentage of laborers on 
farms has decreased 52 per cent.’ All of 
those engaged in the processing of good; 
(manufacturing) have kept an even pace 
with the total population, while the value 
of the products has increased enormous|; 
Primary occupations (getting raw ma- 
terials out of the earth) have been at a 
standstill or have receded, while, gen- 
erally speaking, the percentages of in- 
crease of administration, trade and serv- 
ices have been much greater than the 
increase of population. As has alread; 
been noted, while all of this has been 
going on, the high school population has 
increased 316 per cent. and the college 
population has increased 254 per cent 
The curricula on both levels and their ad- 
ministrative organizations have been pre- 
dicated upon the efficacy of academic sub- 
jects as a means of adjustment to life, 
and educational efforts are not yet focused 
upon the development of the individual 
in relation to a changing environment. 


VI 


It is no new observation that theory al- 
ways forges ahead of practice. Nor is it 
startling that this should be true in the 
field of guidance, and, to meet the new 
situation, it is no mew device to spread 
information about new practices and new 
theories through the agency of the printed 


1 These figures will be fully tted in Feb- 
ruary Occupations, to be edited Walter V. 
Bingham and Harold F. Clark. 
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word. However, the art of putting words 
together so that, in the first place, they 
will cry out to be read, and in the second 
place, that they will convey to the reader 
the same thoughts that were in the mind 
of the writer, is not a common possession 
of all who write. Certainly not in the 
field of education. Editors of magazines 
live in peculiarly fragile glass houses. But 
those who are responsible for Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
are attempting to gather and disseminate 
the best and most recent knowledge re- 
lating to occupational adjustment in the 
hope that it may serve as an important 
factor in bringing to those interested in 
the occupational adjustment of others the 
best that is known in the field. The task 
of dissemination cannot be reserved to 
any one group or organization, but it is 
hoped that, in so far as a professional 
journal is concerned, Occupations will 
become an indispensable medium. It can 
be a point of irradiation. It should be a 
clearing house for facts and a hot-bed of 
opinion. It seems to be developing a 
policy, but it cannot be wholly successful 
unless at every point this policy is checked 
by the consumers of the service and the 
users of the ideas expounded. 

Bringing to a circle of readers merely 
that information which seems important 
to a board of editors does not help to 
solve the special problems of particular 
people in particular communities. There 
must be response to specific requests, re- 
quests which require only casual examina- 
tion of references or files, or may develop 
into problems of major research. So the 
National Occupational Conference is ex- 
perimenting with the possibilities of 
meeting such needs through a field serv- 
ice. 

The resources of the office are available 
both to those who can visit and to those 
who must have information conveyed to 
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them by mail. Of course, compared with 
the number of correspondents, the num- 
ber of visitors must necessarily be small. 
The type of request varies tremendously, 
ranging all the way from the most gen- 
eral plea for “everything you have on 
guidance”’ to such a specific demand as 
“the titles of researches carried on during 
the last two years in the Christian voca- 
tions.” A teacher states that she has just 
been assigned to teach vocations in the 
eighth grade and that she knows nothing 
about the subject. Will we please help 
her? School librarians want to know what 
vocational guidance books they should put 
in their libraries—and they have very lit- 
tle money. Several college presidents have 
written to say that they have no guidance 
activities in their institutions, and that 
they wish to be advised on the first steps. 
Finally, a good many letters come from 
individuals who ask for help in solving 
their own guidance problems. These are 
answered by saying that we are equipped 
to assist only counseling agencies, and 
that we shall be happy to render such 
service to any agency or counselor in the 
region in which the applicant lives. 

For answers we draw first of all upon 
a series of forms which have developed 
out of previous experience. One of these 
gives a list of the free and purchasable 
material which will be sent upon request. 
We tell about the magazine in the hope 
that the really interested person will be 
stimulated to further inquiry but that the 
teacher or counselor who is only casually 
concerned will stop there. In every case, 
however, we send an original, or at least 
a Hoovenized, personally signed, covering 
letter. Requests regarding books are an- 
swered from the 9000-title bibliography 
described in the October number of Oc- 
cupations. When this bibliography is 
published in book form, simple reference 
will be made to it and the correspondent 
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will be sent only those titles that have 
been added since publication. 

It is the conviction of NOC that the 
strength of the vocational guidance move- 
ment must necessarily rest in the effective- 
ness of local teachers and counselors. It 
is the desire of NOC to contribute to this 
strength. Therefore, whenever a request 
comes from a locality where there are per- 
sons actively engaged in the field, in ad- 
dition to sending our available informa- 
tion, we refer the correspondent to these 
persons and send them copies of our let- 
ter. Our geographical file of magazine 
subscribers and of correspondents enables 
us to do this very readily. In this con- 
nection it is informing, as well as pathetic 
and amusing, to note that often our in- 
quiries comes from points thousands of 
miles away, where help is available right 
at the correspondent’s door. 

The information desired may be in the 
books on our shelves, in the pamphlets 
or other materials in our files, or among 
the rich resources of the New York Pub- 
lic Library around the corner from us. 
In this depository, not only is there a 
wealth of printed material, but a coopera- 
ting staff fully aware of our needs and 
anxious to meet them. Our ideal is, of 
course, to be able to answer any question 
put to us. Usually we can do so without 
a great deal of trouble. Sometimes we 
become involved in what might be called 
petty investigation, which is helpful to 
us, for the material we gather is more 
than likely to be useful to a future cor- 
respondent. More rarely, but quite sig- 
nificantly the answer to the correspondent 
can only be given, if ever, after the most 
extensive and wisely planned research. 
This type of question may give us our 
cue for some of our major projects in 
the gathering of occupational information. 

The limitations of a mail consulting 
service are obvious. Therefore NOC has 
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adopted this officially stated polig 
“Upon request, a staff officer of the Co; 
ference will visit local institutions f 
consultation regarding the organizatio 
of work designed to contribute to the be 
ter occupational adjustment of more tha 
one person. The Conference will contr 
bute the services of the staff officers f 
such trips, but will expect local instity 
tions to defray the necessary expenses 
We expect to learn as well as to givg 
for what we can give is based upon sin 
ilar previous experiences, and we alway 
have in mind the possibility of telling th 
next institution what we learned in th 
last. The sources of requests for fiell 
services are many and varied. They ran; 
from Parent-Teacher associations t 
Boards of Child Welfare, from th 
Young Women’s Christian Associatiog 
to the Engineers’ Council on Professiona 
Development. They include public scho 
systems and colleges. We have no i 
lusions about our limitations. We wan 
to make them as few as possible and t 
make our service as meaningful as ma 
be, so we meet these varied groups i 
all humility and in the hope that the 
will be frank and helpful in their re 
actions. 

There is every indication that if waa 
were to confine ourselves to magazingll 
activities and field service our energie 
would be well directed. However, thé 
danger arising from haphazard appeal 
is likely to feed interest only where if 
already exists and not to arouse it where 
it is most needed. It also misses the 
opportunity for furthering the movement 
through group and inter-group thinking 
Therefore NOC has experimented with 
one regional conference and by the time 
this is in the reader’s hands, will be in 
the throes of another. The full story 
of the Northeastern Regional Conference 
will be found in November Occupations, 
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and the plans of the Far-Western Confer- 
ence in the December issue. 

The regional conferences were con- 
ceived as a means of enabling “working 
counselors,’ those who have to meet each 
day the problem of adjusting youth to the 
complexities of life, to come into contact 
with each other under such circumstances 
that their common problems might 
emerge and that they might direct their 
thinking toward a solution or at least 
make recommendations which would 
point in that direction. There was the 
thought that if they were drawn from 
the various school levels and were 
brought into contact with professors and 
administrators of guidance and research 
workers, an interaction of thinking would 
take place which would be profitable to 
all. In these respects the fondest hopes of 
NOC have been realized. But, more than 
that, since the conference at Johnsonburg 
unexpected by-products have appeared. 
Community groups have held or are about 
to hold, similar conferences, with all 
sorts of variations. NOC has been asked 
to assist in these. Specialists who pre- 
sented their views to the conferees have 
been asked to bring them to other com- 
munities and other groups. Conferences 
of other associations have made wider 
guidance programs a topic of their dis- 
cussions. Interest has been aroused in 
the possibilities of the newer techniques 
of creative group thinking. In so far as 
similar results, or even unknown and dif- 
ferent results can be expected in other 
parts of the country, such regional con- 
ferences will be fostered in various sec- 
tions of the country—in the Far West, in 
the Mid-West and in the South. 

This brief outline of present and pro- 
posed activities of NOC implies coopera- 
tion, or desire to cooperate, with any and 
all other agencies and organizations in- 
terested, to whatever extent and in what- 
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ever way, in the field of guidance. Its 
facilities are at their disposal. In that 
NOC amalgamates facilities already de- 
veloped for specific purposes, it obviates 
lost motion and promotes efficiency. In 
that it clears the information and coordi- 
nates the activities of already functioning 
organizations, it constitutes a synthesis of 
current forces which are potent for 
effective service, a service which the mem- 
bers and the staff of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference will extend them- 
selves to the limit to render. 


VII 

The very philosophy of guidance grows 
out of a revolt against educational regi- 
mentation. Yet there is the ever present 
danger of the dilution of the term into 
utter meaninglessnss, so readily do we 
lose sight of the individual who is the 
only excuse for all our educational struc- 
ture. ““To some persons the term ‘gui- 
dance’ is very general and is virtually 
synonymous with the process of educa- 
tion.”* To others it is so narrow that it 
merely connotes an orientation among the 
traditional subjects. There is no magic 
in the word, no balm, no incantation. 
There is art and science and warmth of 
heart. There is the coldness of fact and 
the heat of passion, the drive of will and 
the tenderness of love. Between the lone 
teacher and the lonely pupil, unschooled 
in the jargon of psychology or the in- 
evitability of statistics, the spirit of guid- 
ance may live. A revered father came to 
the East for a technical education because 
in the West of the early eighties, the 
sciences did not call to youth to make 
them learned. I, in turn, became a 
teacher because of a yearning to be like 


1 National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Programs of Guidance, Monograph No. 14. By 
William C. Reavis. United States Government 
Printing Office. 
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a Mark Hopkins that sat on the other end 
of my log. But, for better, for worse, 
my son is going on into engineering with 
the crass realities of that profession re- 
sounding in his ears and permeating his 
thoughts, parentally instilled, unfortu- 
nately, and not a bestowal of the public 
school system. A keen realization of the 
personal, local, essentially intimate nature 
of the guidance relation, can only be ac- 


companied by a still keener realization 
that all that is personal and all that is 
intimate can find play only in a world 
of stark realism, in a world of earth and 
steel and wheat and clay, a world of 
strident noise and searing sensation, a 
world of kindly, ruthless people, all of 
which and whom must be met with open 
eyes and stoutened heart, those hard won 
fruits of a worldly education. 


Cre 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 
“The interweaving of mass production with —— should be 
ts 


the supreme object of economic statesmanship. Here by cra 


manship I 


do not mean the exact reproduction of types of activity belonging to the 
past. I mean the evolution of such types of individual design and of 
individual procedure as are proper for the crude material which lies ready 
for fashioning into particular products.”—-ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, 


Harvard University. 


WHAT IS A DORMITORY? 


In her address at the opening of Windham House, the new dormitory 
at Connecticut College for Women, President Katherine Blunt said, among 
other things, as reported in a newspaper:— 

“An ideal dormitory is a place in which to stretch one’s mind and help 
it to grow by long hours of reading and thinking and by stimulating 
talk with congenial friends. It is a place to make friendships that will 
last, with a basis of common thoughts and experiences, with generous 
give and take. It is a place for play and happy fun, a place for the 
thoughtful solitiude that gives serenity and keeps one in touch with one’s 
sources of inspiration. It is, in short, a ~~ to make happy and worthy 


members of the college community an 


they will go. 


of the communities to which 


“Windham House helps attain the ideal with its living rooms filled 
with beauty and comfort where the students can enjoy meeting with each 
other and with outside friends, young and old; with its colorful and 
quiet dining room for friendly association three times a day; with its 
games in the game room, books, piano, phonograph, radio; its student 
rooms, singles and suites, where they can be sociable or alone, can work 
or play; and its sunshine, color, lovely views, shrubs and trees and flowers 


near at hand.”’ 
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GUIDANCE AND TRAINING IN A 
REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS avd NANCY NEWELL 


For the purposes of this article Mrs. Newell interviewed Dr. Van 
Waters, the well-known social worker and juvenile-court referee who is 
now in charge of the State Reformatory for Women at Framingham, 
Mass. Here the spirit and method of individualized treatment is applied 
to occupational problems. The work that the women do within the 
walls is definitely a part of their vocational training and guidance for the 
work which they will do when they leave.. There is no claim that a 
perfect system or service has been set up, but it 1s certainly a hopeful and 
inspiring experiment. Mrs. Newell begins the story, and Dr. Van Waters 


continues it in ber own words. 


HE State Reformatory for Women 

i at Framingham, Massachusetts, is 

the second oldest penal institution 
in the United States for the segregated 
custodial care of women. Built in 1877 
in a wave of progressive sentimentalism 
it was euphemistically designated as a 
“Reformatory”, although its physical 
structure and internal regime was of the 
strictly penal type. 

The buildings are gaunt, brick, three- 
story barracks set with rows of symboli- 
cally monotonous and repetitive windows, 
and are joined in a system of parallel and 
contiguous wings housing the entire 
population integrally. The roof bristles 
with architectural peaks, cupolas and 
chimneys which, on a misty evening, sug- 
gest a horde of tortured spirits seeking 
to escape. A wooden fence encloses a 
recreation ground of several acres. Its 
warped and bulging contours, its rusty 
strands of barbed wire, its two-board 
thickness of defence against escape, tes- 
tify to the difference between the sexes 
in the effectivness of restraint. 

Within the walls the old-time aspect 
prevails. Brick-lined corridors with me- 
ticulously scrubbed wooden floors, small 
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high rooms, primitive sanitary provisions 
are representative of a policy (not yet 
outlived), under which prisons are built 
too substantially to be flexible to the 
pressure of progress, and become a public 
burden of over-expensive equipment, 
which is out of date but which a thrifty 
government cannot discard and replace. 

During various administrations of the 
past, severe disciplinary policies have 
been maintained. These old brick walls 
have witnessed mirthless files of drab- 
clothed women, silent meals, long work- 
ing hours, penalties and deprivations for 
levity. Ancient dungeons stir the sym- 
pathetic imagination to revive scenes of 
revolt and the punitive measures used for 
coercion. 

The progressive penal policy of the 
state of Massachusetts has brought to this 
institution the vivid personality of Dr. 
Van Waters with her forward-looking 
vision and an enlightened constructive 
program. She calls her charges ‘‘stu- 
dents” and treats them as such. The 
twin lids of restriction and repression 
have been lifted to reveal a new vision of 
self-direction and mutual responsibility. 
Now normally chattering groups pass 
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through the corridors like ordinary stu- 
dents, with heads up, eyes bright and 
gait swinging freely. At entertainments 
no officers need mingle with the assem- 
bly; dining rooms and living rooms are 
managed by the students through an or- 
ganized self-government. A visitor from 
England on her second day in the insti- 
tution inquired suddenly, ‘““Where are 
your warders?” and was astonished to 
realize that the inconspicuous assistants on 
duty constituted the official guards. 

Although burdened with many difficult 
problems, Dr. Van Waters’ policy has 
not neglected to lay stress upon voca- 
tional guidance and training, and upon 
personal counseling, of which this arti- 
cle offers a brief description followed by 
her own analysis of the general problem. 

The serious lack of vocational diversi- 
fication among delinquent women is evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately half 
of them classify as domestic workers at 
a low level of wages, having had no 
training other than home life. Interest- 
ing studies of this feature of delinquency 
have been conducted by Mabel R. Fer- 
nald' and Mary Conyngton.’ 

A survey of Massachusetts women 
parolees of 1932 disclosed that a large 
proportion were placed in domestic serv- 
ice, no doubt with the ulterior purpose 
of delegating to the employer some of 
the responsibility for general supervision, 
but creating an irksome situation for 
women temperamentally unsuited for 
domestic service. The same survey 
showed that 80 per cent of revoked 
parolees had been employed as domestics. 

To offset this condition, the Reforma- 

‘A study of Women Delinquents in New York 
State. By Mabel Ruth Fernald and others. New 
York, The Century Company, 1920. 

* Report on Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage-earners in the United States, Vol. 15: Rela- 
tion Between Occupation and Criminality of Wo- 


men. By Mary Conyngton. Government Printing 
Office, 1911. 


tory presents only a limited range of oc- 
cupational activities which may be utilized 
for vocational training. Industrial occu- 
pations are represented in a garment 
shop, a flag shop, and a hosiery shop. 
Full experience on power stitching ma- 
chines turns out competent cummercial 
operators and the knitting machines offer 
a trade to those who are gifted with 
manual dexterity. An apprentice class 
has been organized as a try-out in these 
industries. 

Domestic training is given in general 
institutional maintenance, cooking, and 
laundry work. The latter also provides 
experience with commercial laundry ma- 
chines. A sewing department where in- 
stitutional clothing is made teaches dress- 
making, but rarely on a vocational level. 
Agricultural training is supplied on the 
farm under women officers from agricul- 
tural colleges. The inmates take entire 
care of the barns and dairy and poultry, 
learning scientific methods of caring for 
stock and sanitation in care of milk 
products. 

The hospital gives a graded course un- 
der the resident physician and graduate 
nurses which prepares students for at- 
tendant nursing. A part-time dentist has 
trained a number of girls to become den- 
tists’ assistants. Care of infants is taught 
in the nursery where some sixty babies are 
cribbed. Every mother who has her in- 
fant with her is required to take this 
training for two months and some girls 
are glad of the opportunity to prepare as 
nurse-maids. In the Nursery School two 
expert teachers conduct child training and 
instruct women in its principles. 

Shorthand and typing are taught in the 
education department and a picked group 
of twelve goes into town twice a week 
for a secretarial course in a local business 
school where instruction is volunteered by 
a socially-minded woman principal. 
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GUIDANCE AND TRAINING IN A REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN 


II 

The vocational guidance program be- 
gins when the inmate enters the door and 
is met by a friendly officer who inter- 
views her briefly and assigns the case 
worker who seems best adapted to her 
problem. During a quarantine period of 
two or three weeks, she has medical and 
psychometric examinations; a short social 
history is taken, and she is interviewed 
and observed by departmental heads. On 
the basis of this information she is dis- 
cussed at a “‘vocational conference” and 
is assigned to work which seems best 
suited to her physical condition, capabili- 
ties, and her personal needs of future 
self-support or home-making. After a 
few weeks she automatically comes up for 
discussion on a prepared list which is sent 
in advance to all supervisors having con- 
tact with the case. Her work may be 
changed or modified and a new date is 
set for re-discussion. This procedure is 
continued with increasing intervals until 
a satisfactory work plan is achieved. At 
any conference a plan may be made for 
classes, clubs, activities, recreation, and 
special personal contacts, according to her 
needs. 

To each woman is assigned a counselor 
who stands in an unofficial and friendly 
relationship, quite different from that of 
the work officer, dormitory officer, or the 
case worker. The counseling system was 
devised to provide for each girl a special 
friend who would include her in a small 
group and prevent her being lost in the 
crowd. It has been most effective in 
building up a sense of group affiliation 
which is characteristically lacking in insti- 
tutional populations. The counselors are 
chiefly the younger officers, some of them 
apprentice students who bring to the rela- 
tionship a spontaneous interest, free from 
the responsibilities of discipline or in- 
struction; they share with their counselees 
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bits of daily living, normal, wholesome, 
stimulating contacts, bringing to the ex- 
perience of many of these underprivileged 
women standards and ideals and concepts 
of value such as they have never known. 
In the course of the informal association, 
crises are averted, advice is given in di- 
rected conversations, gifts and talents are 
discovered, and new interests aroused. 

Both the advantages and the difficul- 
ties of guidance in a prison are inherent 
in the abnormally controlled situation. 
While the latter limits range of experi- 
ence and destroys personal initiative and 
responsibility, it provides an unparalleled 
opportunity for continuous observation 
under laboratory conditions of experi- 
ment, and under the direction of experts 
in many fields. Some vocational testing 
has been done with good results in indi- 
vidual cases. The field is a promising 
one on account of the closely controlled 
conditions and the availability of criteria 
in weekly ratings of work, but no organi- 
zation of a testing program has been pos- 
sible because of a lack of funds to carry 
on such a project. 


Ill 


The motivating and guiding spirit of 
these activities is Dr. Van Waters, who 
brings to the work a wide range of ex- 
perience in many fields and a keen in- 
sight into the vagaries of human charac- 
ter. Because of her leadership in social 
and penal fields, her analysis of the voca- 
tional problems of penal institutions for 
women is a contribution to the subject 
of vocational guidance. 

She has been asked to discuss such 
points as the normality of the vocational 
situation in an institution the primary 
duty of which is custodial, the effect of 
the restricted market for prison-made 
goods, the personality factors of a delin- 
quent population as compared with nor- 
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mal workers, incentives for production, 
and the relation between institutional 
training and subsequent vocational suc- 
cess. She says in response:— 

The problem presented to us is, “What 
can a Reformatory do to train women to 
earn, or to be partners in a family seeking 
self-support and wise economic manage- 
ment?” 

This is truly an Adventure of Ideas. 
To find occupations for those in the out- 
side world is difficult enough—to find 
occupations for women with prison rec- 
ords is a distinct challenge, yet it is not 
altogether quixotic. 

The idea of training prisoners to work 
is an American idea, invented by Wil- 
liam Penn in the Eighteenth Century, and 
applied to the early Work Houses of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Originally the 
work planned was handcraft. With the 
building of vast congregate prisons, the 
problem of contributing to the rising tide 
of the cost of maintenance and the even 
more urgent problem of despair and re- 
volt on the part of men confined in idle- 
ness, led prison officials to cast about for 
the remedy. 

The majority of our State prisons were 
built at the beginning of the era of indus- 
trial expansion. Employers were looking 
for cheap labor. Prisoners were profit- 
able from the point of view of contrac- 
tors, who bargained for their labor in 
manufacturing textile products, iron pans, 
brooms, hosiery, furniture, and so on. 
Abuse of this system in certain States has 
led to the adoption of the plan known as 
State Use, where one institution manu- 
factures a variety of articles needed by 
other State institutions and municipal 
agencies such as hospitals, orphanages, 
and training schools. Where this system 
has been developed most thoughtfully, 
notably in Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, only about eight per cent of prison- 
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made goods find their way to open 
market. 

But the State Use plan has drawbacks 
as well as advantages. Vocational oppor- 
tunities may not be wide, and vocational 
training may be limited to needs of pro- 
duction. Then, too, in many of our insti- 
tutions large numbers of prisoners are 
idle. There is not enough work to go 
around; our State budgets do not provide 
enough supervision to keep men at work 
a full day; machinery may be of antique 
model, and the inmate may never learn 
first-class work. In some institutions, 
however, efficient, modern factory condi- 
tions afe approximated. The output 
stands comparison with that of the open 
market and the inmate presumably has 
been given practical vocational experience. 

In the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women, there are some 306 women and 
approximately 60 infants under three 
years of age. The age of the women is 
from 17 to 70—the intelligence range, 
from mental defective to superior adult 
intelligence. Offences range from va- 
grancy and drunkenness to highway rob- 
bery and murder. There are 44 women 
of foreign birth, representing 11 nation- 
alities and speaking 23 languages. The 
average sentence would fall somewhere 
between two and five years. Approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of the women return 
to the community within this period. 

The administration of criminal justice 
in this country is such that about one in 
twenty convicted women is sent to prison, 
the remainder being cared for on proba- 
tion or by having their cases filed. It is 
interesting to speculate what problems the 
mind of the Judge has put to himself 
while sentencing. The selection of a 
prison sentence is, of course, at the dis- 
cretion of the Court, and may be arrived 
at by a variety of factors. Clearly it is not 
alone the seriousness of the offence that 
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determines it. Undoubtedly other fac- 
tors enter, such as the state of social re- 
sources in a given community to deal with 
poverty, pregnancy, and disease, and the 
state of public opinion with reference to 
a given woman offender. These human 
rather than legal factors have influence in 
determining the destination of the con- 
victed woman. 

Clearly we are astray when we seek to 
form conclusions as to the nature of 
criminals or the causes of crime when we 
deal with an institutional population. 
The method of selection of this human 
material is almost haphazard among the 
body of criminals at large, and among 
other individuals in the community who 
cause social disorder. Approximately 80 
per cent of the women committed to mod- 
ern American reformatories come not for 
what the layman considers crime (arson, 
theft, violence, et cetera), but for social 
maladjustment such as drunkenness, stub- 
bornness, neglect and desertion of chil- 
dren, adultery, sex relations out of mar- 
riage, and so on. The problem of indus- 
try for women offenders, therefore, deals 
with a group whose problems are within 
normal range, and present differences in 
quality rather than in quantity from the 
problems that have vexed mankind for 
generations. 

One significant factor we notice in pre- 
liminary data from a physiological study 
made by Dr. A. W. Rowe of the Evans 
Memorial Hospital of 50 women offend- 
ers from the Reformatory for Women: 
it indicates that the health factor is a 
serious one. Without entering into that 
extremely complex field of bio-chemical 
research, it is enough to say from the lay- 
man’s point of view we are justified in 
concluding that all of these women show 
lowered vitality, and the intake of protein 
is below normal. Each of the first 50 
studied shows at least one primary physi- 
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cal difficulty and an average of three com- 
plications. We cannot speculate as to 
cause, but it may be suggested that high 
emotional tension, grief at being parted 
from families, discouragement, restless- 
ness and the like contribute to keep these 
women at a low metabolic rate. 

While the offences of the 80 per cent 
which may be attributed to social disorder 
are within normal range, we would ex- 
pect to find here a potential output con- 
siderably below that of a healthy, ener- 
getic population. It is all the more sur- 
prising, then, that the industrial output of 
these women is so satisfactory. No one 
who knows the abilities of a prison popu- 
lation can question their capacity to pro- 
duce standard goods. The factories in 
operation at the Reformatory for Women 
—textile, hosiery, flag, and the cannery, 
produce about $140,000 per year for the 
Commonwealth. 

The women work approximately six 
and a half hours a day, and go to classes 
or take up leisure time activities during 
the remaining hours. In Massachusetts, 
the old indenture law still applies to 
women prisoners. (Sections 85 and 86, 
Chapter 127 of the General Laws.) In 
the last twenty months we have sent out 
on indenture contract some 44 women. 
Most of these cases have fitted into indus- 
trial or domestic positions without a rip- 
ple of comment on the part of the com- 
munity. 

Our task apparently is to stress produc- 
tion, since we must contribute to our 
maintenance; to attend to the health, 
proper classification and individualization 
of our group; then, to furnish, in addition 
to the mass production, some fascinating 
vocational glimpses. We have tried to do 
this by creating an industrial apprentice 
class, also a skilled class for lettering, 
illuminating of manuscripts, making 
block prints, working with leather, pew- 
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ter, copper and wood, for one never 
knows what creative opportunity may 
open the door of release for a soul in 
prison. An additional task is to create 
habits of industry, changing emotional or 
antagonistic attitudes into those of co- 
operation, giving some sense of belonging 
and being wanted, and of getting over 
defeat. 

In short, it is a problem of achieving 
vital conduct. Our most challenging task 
is to change public attitude toward the 
convicted criminal. This change will 
come when there is public knowledge of 
well-established facts, rather than heroic, 
gruesome or dramatic episodes drawn 
from the imagination of the press. The 
facts are these: each prisoner has human 
obligations “‘on the outside’ which he 
or she has to meet; the rent, grocery and 
butcher bills for children or aged parents, 
tubercular husbands and wives; in short, 
the prisoner is a related human being and 
meets all the economic stresses of human 
life. If the prisoner does not meet them 
someone else has to—welfare depart- 
ments, taxation, or private agency cam- 
paigns or solicitation, those more or less 
involuntary contributions we all make, 
the welfare projects which our reason 
tells us should not be necessary in an eco- 
nomic world properly ordered. 

Of 200 women released from the Re- 
formatory for Women within the last 20 
months, one-third have gone back into 
industrial positions. About three per 


cent may be described as professional 
criminals, in and out of prisons, the fre- 
quency of sentences being determined 
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more or less by the cleverness of the law- 
yers and the skill of police. Approxi- 
mately one-twelfth have become house- 
wives, and the remainder have entered 
upon what might be described as dead- 
end occupations—domestic service, more 
of a stop gap than a skilled professional 
employment; casual jobs as saleswoman, 
and so on. 

The difficulty seems to be that there is 
a gap between the vocational preparation 
of the institution and the administration 
of the parole system. Fortunately, there 
seems to be no special reluctance to giv- 
ing employment to well trained women 
who have been released from the Re- 
formatory. Doubtless this is due to a 
specially stimulated interest in our com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, in the midst of a prison 
which seems busy, well-ordered, peaceful, 
productive and fairly contented, we too 
are in the midst of a changing economic 
world. Within the prison walls we at- 
tempt to apply some principles of voca- 
tional guidance, subject always to the 
necessity of producing something to earn 
our living. We feel that the principles 
of vocational guidance are uncertain, in 
that occupations are changing over night 
and technology is a giant which moves 
with seven-league boots. On the whole, 
our problem does not differ from that of 
the outside world. We must find jobs. 
We must return our women as quickly as 
may be into the stream of normal life, 
and while with us new life and incen- 
tive must be poured into them. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR NEGROES 


IRA De A. RED 


The present article is the first of a series planned to deal with special 
phases of guidance, particularly of minority groups. The need for separate 
consideration of these groups 1s indicated by the fact that there exists such 
a wide divergence between ct and practice. Instead of facing reality, 
school administrators and counselors are prone to exhibit a woeful lack of 
understanding. Good intentions and wish-fulfillment take the place of 
straight thinking, and tradition supplants analysis. Dr. Reid points out 
the unfortunate consequences arising from these attitudes and suggests the 


remedy. 


HE ATROCITIES that have been 
i committed in the name of occu- 
pational guidance for Negroes are 
legion. A comparison between the theo- 
ries of guidance and their application to 
the Negro youth’s quest for advice on the 
subject, would prove how ineffectively we 
have handled one of the very important 
practical tests of guidance. Our inade- 
quacies in this respect affect approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 Negro children between 
the ages of five and twenty enrolled in 
American educational institutions. 
Brewer has given as a working defi- 
nition of guidance, a process of true edu- 
cation whereby “we put the responsibility 
where it belongs, on the individual being 
guided, as fast as it can be done without 
running the risk of abandoning him to 
crass ignorance and to the misguidance of 
active influences ready at all times to do 
him harm.” Thus, guidance aims to aid 
students in self-discovery, in study of vo- 
cations, in opportunities for a sensible 
choice of occupations, in their occupa- 
tional education, in opportunities to se- 
cure work and to make progressive ad- 
justments in the fields of their choice. 


1Brewer, John 


as Guidance: 


M. Education 


Macmillan Co., 1932. p. 3. 
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The development of this aim precludes 
a certain knowledge on the part of the 
teacher or counselor. Unfortunately, to 
too great an extent this knowledge, as 
it pertains to the field occupied by 
Negroes in America’s occupational 
scheme, has been lacking. Furthermore, 
a concerted approach to understanding 
the problems and to formulating a pro- 
gtam for guidance has been handicapped 
by the dual racial system of education pre- 
vailing in the United States. We have, 
on the one hand, the mixed schools of 
the North, and on the other, the separate 
institutions of the South. To both of 
these groups, however, the basic occupa- 
tional facts about Negroes are available. 


II 


Let us glance at the picture briefly. 
There are approximately 12,000,000 
Negroes in the United States, 5,500,000 
of whom were reported as having gainful 
occupations in 1930. Of course, the ma- 
jority of these workers are engaged in 
agricultural and domestic service pur- 
suits. Yet, more than 1,500,000 are en- 
gaged in the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal occupations and in the professions. 
The rapid growth in the number of 
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Negroes in the so-called industrial jobs 
has been one of the greatest leveling in- 
fluences in the American industrial pat- 
tern during the century. The skewness of 
this pattern that showed Negroes as hav- 
ing a virtual monopoly on the marginal 
jobs of our occupational scheme was 
smoothed out by the demand for indus- 
trial workers—a demand which could be 
met only by using Negroes. This smooth- 
ing process introduced more than a mil- 
lion Negroes into Northern communities 
and permitted a realignment of the 
archaic racial distribution of jobs which 
had heretofore typified American indus- 
try. 
It happens, however, that most of our 
thinking about the Negro’s occupational 
status has been based upon a concept de- 
rived from his position prior to the 
World War. Today, of the 544 occu- 
pational groups listed by the Federal 
Census of 1930 there are only four in 
which no Negroes are employed—offi- 
cials of street railroads, proprietors, man- 
agers and officials in air transportation, 
grain elevators and stock yards. This 
does not necessarily mean that Negroes 
have successfully hurdled all of the bar- 
riers to job freedom. It does mean that 
a number of the so-called racial “inferi- 
orities” and “‘inabilities” to pursue cer- 
tain types of occupations have vanished. 
Thus, it may be seen that in the field of 
the skilled and semi-skilled industrial jobs 
Negroes did 9 per cent of the work in 
1920, but were 19 per cent of those en- 
gaged in such jobs in 1930. This change 
was brought about not alone by the de- 
mand for workers, but by the efforts of 
the Negro worker himself to accelerate 
his own progress. 

During the last decade, Negroes have 
employed strategies to improve their own 
industrial condition—strategies employed 
in the midst of a competitive struggle 


greater than any since the period of Re- 
construction. Negro workers have bar- 
gained individually and collectively with 
employers and with white employes until 
they secured positions for which they had 
been heretofore deemed ineligible. They 
have utilized public training facilities in 
working toward promotion on the job. 
Negroes have competed through civil ser- 
vice examinations and have secured pub- 
lic employment to a greater extent than 
ever before. We have seen them defy a 
union when they believed that the union 
was as much a tyrant as the employer it 
was fighting. We have seen them use 
the same tools as the white worker to 
achieve their status in industrial society; 
and we have seen them enter into the 
joys and sorrows of the industrial worker. 
We have seen so-called Negro jobs dis- 
appear and we rejoice, for this seems to 
be the framework for a new industrial 
democracy. 

The position of the marginal worker 
which the Negro holds in the American 
industrial scheme is neither new nor 
singular. It is a situation that is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the successes and 
failures of the American working masses. 
It is determined by the same three dy- 
namics of prejudice—tradition, visibility 
and competition—that have operated, re- 
lentlessly at times, against the Irish, Ger- 
man, Oriental, Jew and the Mexican. 
The Negro worker has gradually broken 
through these three barriers and elimi- 
nated the handicaps which have pre- 
vented his rise. Favorable factors in ef- 
fecting these changes have been (1) the 
Negro’s accumulation of industrial ex- 


perience, (2) the changing attitudes of 


some labor unions, (3) the opening of 
new plants and the expansion of old 
ones, (4) the entrance of Negroes into 
new occupations, (5) the rapid expan- 
sion of Negro commercial enterprises, 
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and (6) the increasing political influence 
of the Negro in the North and the Mid- 
West. 

This increased participation of Negroes 
in the industrial set-up permitted it to 
be seen that the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Negro worker are the same as 
those of white labor; that the fundamen- 
tal interests of the one are the funda- 
mental interests of the other; that the 
failure to incorporate the Negro into the 
body of our economic order had disas- 
trous effects upon the masses of black and 
white workers alike. When it was be- 
lieved an economic advantage to develop 
materially with slave labor and then with 
foreign labor, we imported it. When the 
job was finished and we believed it an 
economic disadvantage to allow more 
labor to come in, we erected immigra- 
tion bars. When it was believed an eco- 
nomic advantage to release hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes from agriculture 
and personal service to work in the in- 
dustrial North, we did so, the result of 
which has been this greater scatter of 
occupational pursuits in which Negroes 
are engaged. 

This situation the Negro knows. He 
knows that there has been a change in his 
status. He knows that it is no longer 
entirely necessary that he pursue the ave- 
nues of training for traditional jobs with 
which he has long been dissatisfied. He 
realizes that his occupations need not be 
confined to the possibilities for employ- 
ment found within the Negro group. 
Within recent years, it has been possible, 
in a number of communities, to compete 
against any worker for a particular type 
of job. With this opportunity available, 
the Negro would like to receive the 
training that would permit him to com- 
pete on the basis of his capabilities. And, 
it frequently happens that many Negro 
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pupils know these facts much better than 
do their counselors. 


Ill 


If one were to summarize the situation 
faced by counselors and teachers in their 
guidance of Negro youth, it would seem 
to be this: that they fail to realize that 
the Negro is an integral part of the oc- 
cupational scheme, subject to the change 
in its pattern but affected by factors pres- 
ent because of race for which, in many 
instances, the Negro has found some 
compensatory adjustment. Too frequently 
the approach of the school and its coun- 
selors and teachers has been along a tra- 
ditional way of thinking, motivated much 
more by prejudices and racial attitudes 
than by the factual material available on 
occupations. Let us look at some ex- 
amples. 

In a certain city, the Negro’s occupa- 
tional pattern had shifted so rapidly it 
was thought well to analyze occupational 
opportunities available in order that the 
counselors might be given information 
which would enable them to guide Negro 
pupils more successfully. The report 
showed the shifts that had been made by 
Negro workers, the relationships between 
Negroes and trade unions, the inade- 
quacies of training facilities, the actual 
occupational structure of the Negro group 
of which most counselors were unaware, 
the evasiveness of certain school authori- 
ties in handling the problem, and gave 
specific recommendations on steps that 
might be taken to make the guidance pro- 
gtam offered by the school more effec- 
tive. Yet some responsible people felt 
that publication of the findings, accu- 
rate though they might be and truthful 
though they were, would do the Negro 
“more harm than good.”" They believed 
that it would be far better policy to re- 
affirm the position that “there shall be 
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no discrimination on account of race, 
creed or color.’ Such an attitude usu- 
ally means that under the appearance of 
equality and non-discrimination there may 
exist a very inadequate guidance program 
which cannot be improved because of the 
unwillingness to do other than tempo- 
rize and side-step the basic issues 
involved. 

A few years ago, the principal of a 
girls’ high school arrived at the brilliant 
conclusion that the training of Negro 
girls for domestic service had been out- 
moded, that since these girls were now 
receiving a better education than their 
parents and since they were naturally en- 
dowed with the traditional attributes of 
kindliness, extreme sympathy for and an 
understanding of the young, infirm and 
aged, it might be well to transfer those 
abilities into the field of nursing and 
give these girls the fundamentals for a 
course in nursing service. The girls who 
did not complete the course could work 
as practical nurses. Would not that be 
an adequate solution for the problems 
faced by Negro girls and the high school 
authorities? He was quite surprised when 
a few parents and some Negroes to whom 
he broached the situation gave it a most 
emphatic negation. This plan was never 
carried through, but it is interesting to 
observe that five of the girls in the class 
for which this type of training was sug- 
gested, have been employed on the New 
York stage, while four others hold ap- 
pointments secured through competitive 
civil service examinations. 

In the midst of this article, my assis- 
tant informs me that the day after her 
gtaduation from a large commercial high 
school the dean of girls called all of the 
colored graduates to her office and told 
them that though they had completed 
commercial work there were no oppor- 
tunities for their employment in that 


field; though she realized how difficult 
it would be for them to make readjust- 
ments after having completed a four- 
year commercial course, she thought it a 
very good idea for them to take a course 
in beauty culture in order that they 
might be provided with a livelihood. Now 
it happens that this was one of the best 
trained groups of colored girls ever grad- 
uated from this high school. Today, 
more than three-fourths of those grad- 
uates are employed in secretarial posi- 
tions in Negro and white organizations 
and in city and state public service. But 
a most interesting reaction to this inter- 
view was that the girls stared at the dean 
in blank amazement, uttered not a word, 
and walked out. 

Probably few counselors realize how 
ineffective they appear in advising a 
group about the possibilities for employ- 
ment in a community when the chances 
are two-to-one that the students, them- 
selves, know far more about these oppor- 
tunities than the person counseling them. 
In the case just mentioned, there had not 
been one sincere effort at guiding these 
girls during their high school training, 
but the teacher felt that her mission was 
fulfilled if she uttered this one note of 
pessimistic advice. This failing on the 
part of counselors and teachers to note 
the relations of Negroes to the occupa- 
tional fields in which these pupils are in- 
terested, on the one hand, and their 
proneness to interpret the situation in the 
light of their prejudice or ignorance, on 
the other, is one of the greatest weak- 
nesses in our whole approach to guidance. 
We simply do not think through our 
problem. We try to educate Negroes to 
work for Negroes. Yet, of all the mil- 
lions of Negroes who do not work for 
themselves, fully ninety-five per cent are 
employed by white concerns. The un- 
fortunate thing is that this misguidance 
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is not intentional. Very frequently it is 
colored by prejudice which the counselor 
or teacher would be the first to deny. 
Yet, its manifestations are present. 

One final example. The placement di- 
rector of an eastern public school was 
having great difficulty in placing a very 


| proficient Negro graduate. In his di- 


| lemma, he approached a Negro social 


work agency for some assistance in his 
placement efforts. The worker with 
whom he talked was not quite so cer- 


' tain that it was impossible to place this 


youngster whose qualifications were very 


| high, particularly so, since the director 
| had been successful in placing two other 


members of racial minority groups who 
were graduates of the same class. He 
was, therefore requested to give a sam- 
ple of how a Jewish boy and an Italian 
boy, classmates of the Negro lad, were 


| placed. Interviews were recorded as ac- 
curately as possible. 


The analysis re- 


' vealed that in the instance of the Italian 


and the Jewish boy the placement worker 
first extolled their high capabilities and 

rformances to the prospective employer 
and incidentally mentioned their racial 
identification. The Negro boy, whose 
work had excelled that of his two class- 
mates, was introduced to the prospective 
employer in this manner—'‘I have a 
Negro boy. I'd like to get you to em- 
ploy”—the employer immediately said, 
“Not interested.”” Now, I do not mean 
to infer that this boy would have been 
employed had the placement worker's ap- 
proach been similar to that used in plac- 
ing the Jewish and Italian boys, but one 
of the best ways not to get a Negro or 
the member of any minority group em- 
ployed is to fail to sell his abilities be- 
fore mentioning the incidental item of 
race. 
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IV 

These situations are cited because, 
maive as they may appear, they reflect 
very clearly the practical problems in 
guidance as they are too frequently han- 
dled by counselors and guidance agencies. 
It is true that there are many private 
agencies that handle the matter much 
more expertly, but one can expect little 
improvement in the approach of our edu- 
cational institutions in the field of oc- 
cupational guidance for Negroes until 
(1) they are aware of the factual in- 
formation underlying the employment 
possibilities of Negroes within their com- 
munities and (2) they endeavor to coun- 
sel on the basis of these possibilities 
rather than on the basis of good inten- 
tions and wish-fulfillment. While this 
problem pertains particularly to mixed 
schools, there are other aspects of the 
problem that are much more evident in 
the separate schools of the country. This 
problem, however, is so wide and com- 
plicated that it cannot be given adequate 
discussion within the space of this 
article. 

In summary, the theories and practices 
of true guidance, based upon education, 
will hold as well for Negroes as for any 
other group; but before any guidance is 
attempted for Negroes, it behooves coun- 
selors and teachers to remember that the 
Negro is an integral part of our occu- 
pational system, subject to the change 
in its pattern but affected by ever-chang- 
ing factors present because of race for 
which, in many instances, the Negro has 
fourid some compensatory adjustment. It 
is, therefore, necessary that we discard 
the traditional thinking and the opinion- 
ated material in favor of adequate and 
modern materials including studies and 
source data that will provide a sounder 
basis for individual adjustment. 
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MUSEUMS AS A GUIDANCE AID 


ROBERT HopPpock 


The Editorial Board, some months ago, suggested that the guidance 
possibilities of museums have not received the attention which they 
deserve, and that an article on this subject might be useful to coun- 


selors. 


Since then Mr. Hoppock has visited nine museums, studied 


their exhibits from the point of view of an experienced counselor, and 


discussed educational programs with curators and others. 


He finds the 


guidance values of existing museums to be accidental rather than 


intentional, but none the less genuine. 


Specific suggestions for coun- 


selors who wish to use museums conclude the article. 


HE Classic example set by the 
i elder Franklin when he took 
young Ben on a tour of local 
workshops, that he might the more wisely 
select that occupation for which he was 
best fitted, has long appealed to voca- 
tional counselors as a safe and sane 
method of vocational guidance. The pro- 
cedure is still in use, and although cer- 
tain limitations and dangers have been 
recognized, it is an integral and useful 
part of many guidance programs. 
Unfortunately there are some occupa- 
tions rather inconvenient to observe. One 
might, for example, experience difficulty 
in taking a class of high school students 
to the bottom of the ocean to see a deep 
sea diver at work. But one can take 
them to Chicago’s beautiful new Museum 
of Science and Industry, where a diver, 
in full regalia, stands immersed in a glass 
tank and with an oxy-acetylene torch 
burns his way through a piece of steel, 
meanwhile explaining the process by way 
of microphone and loud speaker, In, or 
rather under, the same museum is an 
honest-to-goodness, life size coal mine, 
fully equipped, into which one may de- 
scend without risk and have the under- 


world, in all its Stygian fascination, ex- 
plained in detail. 


II 


The possibilities of museums as instru- 
ments of vocational guidance have not 
yet been generally recognized, even by the 
museums themselves. However, there 
are striking instances of a lively appreci- 
ation of potential usefulness. The Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum, for in- 
stance has three full-time teachers and a 
clerical assistant, assigned by the Board 
of Education for the sole purpose of 
placing the educational facilities of the 
institution at the disposal of boys and 
girls from the public schools. These 
teachers may, for example, conduct a les- 
son on rubber for a group of retarded 
boys; such pupils have shown as much in- 
terest in subject matter of this kind as any 
group of young geniuses in an academic 
classroom. In a big glass case is a full 
size section of South American jungle 
with real vines and wild pineapples fill- 
ing the space between the rubber trees, 
and a native (not real) smoking rubber. 
Imagine the guidance possibilities of such 
an exhibit, if it dealt with an occupation 
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| open to these boys instead of one in a 
distant country. 


Still more to the point are the mini- 


) ature models of an open hearth steel 


furnace, a Minnesota iron mine, and a 


. Vermont marble quarry. In the descrip- 


tion of the latter appears the following: 
“Part of a typical underground quarry, 
300 feet deep—dark, misty, damp, and 
cold. Daylight enters only through small 
openings in the top of the ground.” Such 
comments may contribute to negative 
guidance. Certainly they could be ex- 
panded without decreasing their possibil- 
ities. A series of such exhibits, with 
descriptions of the occupation to supple- 
ment the present accounts of equipment 
and processes, might easily prove to be 
as useful as a textbook on occupational 
opportunities. A visit to the workshop 
itself is, of course, superior to any second 
hand representation, but the greater ex- 
penditure of time required and the re- 
luctance of some employers to admit 
visitors are difficulties not to be over- 
looked. 
Ill 

The guidance possibilities of existing 
museums are more accidental than in- 
tentional. The purpose of most exhibits 
seem to be to show processes and prod- 
ucts, rather than occupations. Workers 
appear only when they are a necessary 
part of the picture and their presence is 
generally ignored in any comment which 
accompanies the model. Even so, there 
is ever present the possibility that one 
may be inspired, by what he sees, to con- 
sider an occupation which has not previ- 
ously occurred to him, possibly thus to 
discover something for which he is better 
fitted than for any field of work which 
has heretofore come to his attention. We 
may, for example, imagine the dormant 
interest of a potential astronomer being 
quickened by a visit to a planetarium, or 
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a lad of other inclinations becoming in- 
terested in embryology after a visit to 
the Hall of Science. Certainly those for- 
tunate enough to visit A Century of 
Progress have been exposed to occupa- 
tional opportunities which may never 
come to the attention of others. And in 
a period of depression, when new indus- 
tries could do so much to relieve distress, 
there is always the chance that someone, 
young or old, may find in a commercial 
or scientific museum the basic idea from 
which to develop a new product. There 
is, of course, the danger that the roman- 
tic glamour of some intricate device or 
exhibit of great popular interest, such as 
aircraft, may lead a boy astray into a 
career for which he is of all persons the 
least fitted; which emphasizes again the 
fact that no one technique in the guid- 
ance process is adequate in itself. Here, 
as with investments, one needs the insur- 
ance of diversity. 

Not only in exhibits of technical pro- 
cesses and working conditions is the 
museum of value to counselors. We are 
soon to see a new kind of museum, de- 
voted to the presentation of social and 
economic phenomena. The pioneer in 
this movement is Otto Neurath, who has 
developed a new medium for the pres- 
entation of social facts through striking 
charts, models, and films, at the Social 
and Economic Museum of Vienna. A 
crude but commendable attempt to do 
something of the same sort was on ex- 
hibition in the Social Science Building at 
Chicago last summer. The potentialities 
of such exhibits for guidance purposes 
are illustrated by a chart at the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry in the 
News Building. Four variables are shown 
on a single chart: The population of the 
United States from 1870 to 1930 appears 
as a steadily rising line. The production 
of agricultural products is seen to have 
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gone up almost as steadily during the 
same period. But the workers gainfully 
employed in agriculture are represented 
by an almost horizontal line, while the 
percentage of the total population en- 
gaged in agriculture steadily decreases. 
Imagine a series of such charts, one for 
each occupation, and the interest which 
they would hold for high school or col- 
lege students investigating occupational 
trends! 
IV 

Pending the development of such 
museums, what can the teacher do to 
extract the maximum guidance values 
from the institutions of today? Opinions 
and techniques will vary, and should. We 
present the ideas which follow in the 
hope that they will be provocative, suffer- 
ing no delusions that they are authorita- 
tive. 

1, The teacher himself should visit the 
museum first, and decide what things he 
wants his class to learn. 

2. He should confer with the museum 
authorities and solicit their help. Some 
of the larger museums, such as the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, 
have classrooms in the building, and spe- 
cial teachers and guides who have de- 
veloped games to stimulate the activity of 
younger pupils and quicken their obser- 
vation. The same institution has interest 
groups meeting at regular intervals. One 
of these, devoted to the study of insects, 
has ‘“‘alumni’’ who have become entomol- 
ogists. For some purposes, a visit to the 
museum may not be necessafy, since a 
few institutions lend lantern slides, films, 
and even certain of their exhibits for use 
in school classrooms. 

3. The teacher should provide the stu- 
dents with a list of questions, both to 
stimulate their interest and to direct their 
examination of the exhibits. 

4. Discussion in the classroom should 


follow the trip. At this time, questions 
may be answered, observations compared, 
and misinterpretations corrected. The 
skillful teacher will have no difficulty 
developing a useful and interesting lesson 
from material such as this. 

5. Museum work itself as an occupa- 
tion should not be overlooked. It may 
be a novel experience for curator and 
assistants to exhibit themselves, but they 
may profitably be made Exhibit A in any 
trip to a museum. 

6. Some kind of further individual 
thought and personal application should 
be encouraged after the group discussion, 
perhaps by inviting written expressions 
of ‘““Why I would (or would not) like 
to enter this occupation.” 


v 
But there is more to vocational guid- 


ance than the choice of an occupation. 
There are attitudes to be cultivated, tech- 
nical knowledge and social understand- 
ings to be acquired. He has missed much 
who has never learned to see his daily 
work in its historical perspective, to feel 
himself one of a great chain of workers, 
cooperating toward an end which is pos- 
sible only because it is socially desirable. 
With all the sordid selfishness and chi- 
canery which permeates our industrial 
life one can indeed be grateful for a point 
of view which enables him to see some- 
thing more noble than this in the total 
picture. For this purpose, many of our 
present museums are almost ideally ar- 
ranged. Consider, for example, the 
Bucks County Historical Museum at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, with its classic 
exhibit of early American industry. Here, 
with the greatest of ease, and self-sustain- 
ing interest, a person may pass from one 
exhibit to another and see the progress 
of generations, the primitive industry, the 
first crude machinery, the developments 
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QUESTIONS THEY 


of many years, telescoped for his con- 
venience. Surely he lacks imagination 
who cannot gain some added thrill of 
accomplishment from the realization that 
his daily work adds one more stone to 
the heightening wall of human progress, 
that it in turn will serve as foundation 
for the more brilliant accomplishments 
of those who follow, those who will look 


HAVE ASKED ME 


on us with the same complacent superior- 
ity which characterizes our regard for the 
ancients, but who will be as dependent 
upon the accomplishments of our day as 
we are upon the man who first thought 
of putting a round stone on a stick to 
make a wheel. Who seeks to cultivate 
appreciation and overlooks the museum 
misses one of his greatest opportunities. 


QUESTIONS THEY 


HAVE ASKED ME 


—AND THE ANSWERS 


Harry DEXTER KITSON 


Should we publish a department 
of questions and answers in “Oc- 
cu pations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine”? The editorial board, 
before answering that one, asked 
one of its members to answer an- 
other: “What questions, or what 
kind of questions, are you most 
frequently asked?” Dr. Kitson, as 
all our readers know, is a leading 
teacher, writer and consultant on 
vocational guidance. 


The field of vocational guidance is so 
complex that persons interested in it have 
a large number of questions to ask. They 
cover a wide range of topics ranging from 
broad labor policies to minute details such 
as sources of information about the occu- 
pation of Swedish masseur. Certain ques- 
tions come with especial frequency. The 
writer has selected a few of these from 
his files and has given the replies which 
were sent. Perhaps not all persons would 
agree that these are the best anwsers, but 
at any rate, the publication of them will 
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reveal the dearth of information existing 
about some questions of grave concern, 
and will indicate areas in which needed 
research should be undertaken. 

oe 

One question that comes with especial 
frequency is: Please give me a complete 
list of the occupations in the United 
States. 

This question, which comes from 
teachers and pupils alike, is probably an 
outgrowth of the effort to follow the 
principle laid down by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association: ‘The 
student should gain an acquaintance with 
. . . the general field of occupations,” as 
one of the first steps in planning a ca- 
reer. In reply to this question one can 
cite the Alphabetical Index of Occupa- 
tions published by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This contains the names of 20,000 
separate jobs (Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., Price, 50¢). 
But this volume is not a very practical 
one for the use of most high school 
students. Even if it were in the school 
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library it would probably not give them 
much immediate service, for the job 
names are so specific. A more usable 
list of 3,500 occupations is given in “The 
Book of Opportunities” by Rutherford B. 
Platt (Putnam, New York, 1933). Brief 
descriptions of some of the occupations 
are also provided. When the Brbliog- 
raphy of Occupations, edited by Willard 
E. Parker appears under the sponsorship 
of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, it will provide a fairly usable list, 
at least of fields of work which are de- 
scribed in the literature. 

oe 

Here is a question that is asked more 
often, perhaps, than any other: Will you 
kindly give me a list of tests which can 
be used in giving vocational guidance? 

To answer this question adequately 
one would be obliged to write an entire 
treatise on vocational testing. A brief 
and honest answer is that of Gertrude 
Hildreth, in her book, A Bibliography of 
Mental Tests and Rating Scales, (Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 1933, Price, $2.00), where 
she has published the names of some 350 
tests which have been proposed for the 
measurement of aptitude or ability in 
some vocation. 

But the mere citation of these tests is 
likely to give an uninformed person the 
impression that all of them are ready for 
use. Of course, this is not the case. Ac- 
cordingly, the information is tempered 
with a warning: “Before using one of 
these tests in advising an individual, one 
should examine it and see that it has 
been proved to measure the aptitude or 
ability in question. On examining such 
efforts one will find that there are prac- 
tically no aptitude tests which will enable 
. a counselor to tell an individual: “You 
should choose this occupation rather than 
that one.’ Even if the tests were valid 


they should be used only by trained per- 
sons. In view of the many limitations 
of vocational tests most persons who wish 
to give vocational guidance would more 
profitably spend their time in helping 
their counselees find information about 
various occupations.” 


Another subject in which there is a 
good deal of interest is skits dealing in 
a dramatic way with problems of voca- 
tional life. One counselor wrote: In sev- 
eral issues of the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, I have seen reference to skits 
dealing with the various phases of vo- 
cational guidance. Can you tell me where 
I can obtain such skits for use in our 
school assembly? Perhaps you can also 
refer me to some skits which could be 
given at a meeting of our branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

In answer to the latter question the 
inquirer is referred to a skit, entitled 
Vocational Guidance Through the Ages, 
which was given several years ago by the 
branch at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. This was published in the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1928. It is possible that other 
branches have produced such skits. If 
so, they would render a needed service 
by publishing them or mimeographing 
them for general distribution. 

As to skits suitable for presentation 
before a school assembly, there are sev- 
eral that may be cited: 

Godspeed, by Gladys Shelton, Voca- 

tional Guidance Magazine. Vol. VIII, 

No. 1, October, 1929, pp. 15-22. 

A Pageant of Workers, by Edna Wat- 

son, Board of Education, Baltimore, 

Maryland, 1929, 25c. 

Bread and Butter, by Hazel N. Lewis, 

The Women’s Press, 600 Lexington 

Avenue, New York City, 30c. 
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QUESTIONS THEY 


A number of inquirers have asked, 
Will you please tell me where I can ob- 
tain vocational guidance materials for use 
over the radio? 

Talks on various occupations have been 
given over a number of stations. Two 
published series have been sponsored by 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, and the Orleans Parish 
School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Lectures and skits, broadcast under the 
auspices of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil in Radio in Education have been pub- 
lished, the lectures in the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine for October, 1932, 
and the skits broadcast at the same time 
have been published by the Council (60 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Price 
25 cents). It is hoped that these skits 
will be widely used and will inspire the 
preparation of a large library of materials 
which can be used in furthering the ends 
of vocational guidance by means of the 


radio. 
ae 


Another recurring query: Can you tell 
me where I can obtain a list of colleges 
which include in their curricula courses 
in occupations? I should like to find out 
the content of such courses and their 
Status in the curriculum of the college. 
I fear this is a difficult subject to trace, as 
vocational instruction can be given under 
many guises. I shall, however, be most 
grateful for any help or suggestion which 
you may be able to give me in this matter. 

The writer knows of no such list and 
has been obliged regretfully to acknowl- 
edge lack of such information. 

Another typical question runs as fol- 
lows: I am working with a committee of 
teachers in an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, "Why Our Town Needs Vocational 
Guidance in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools.” We realize that our answer, to 
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HAVE ASKED ME 


be convincing, must prove that Voca- 
tional Guidance in these schools will not 
only be a means of keeping many boys 
and girls in school longer, preventing 
many misfits in life, but also a financial 
gain or advantage to the town. Will you 
please advise us as to the best methods 
and means of answering our question? 

This answer has been sent: It is doubt- 
ful if we shall ever be able to prove the 
value of vocational guidance. No one 
has ever proved the value of education or 
of religion, though society has supported 
both of these institutions for hundreds 
of generations. We shall probably have 
to take vocational guidance with the same 
kind of faith. It ought not to be very dif- 
ficult, however, to point out conditions 
which indicate the need for vocational 
guidance, the number of persons in the 
community who are dissatisfied with their 
occupations, the number of young people 
who have no vocational aim, and the 
ignorance of pupils in school regarding 
the occupational world. 

An article entitled, Measuring Voca- 
tional Guidance: A Summary of Attempts, 
by Kitson and Stover, published in the 
Personnel Journal, October, 1932, de- 
scribes the attempts that have been made 
to measure the value of vocational guid- 
ance. The results of an extensive in- 
vestigation recently concluded by Kefau- 
ver and others will soon be published. 
In general, these investigations make out 
a favorable case for vocational guidance. 
Absolute proof, however, could only come 
from giving vocational guidance to a 
number of people and then following 
them up for a number of years until they 
had attained a settled vocational status. 
The obstacles in the way of this pro- 
cedure are enormous and it is probable 
that we shall never be able to give mathe- 
matical expression of the value of this 
form of service. 
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These questions are only a sampling of 
the many which come to the writer. It 
will be noted that they all relate to the 
practice of vocational guidance. A still 
larger number might be cited from in- 
dividuals who want help in choosing a 
vocation. It is with hesitation that these 
answers are submitted to the scrutiny of 
the writer's colleagues. The justification 
would seem to lie in the fact that these 


particular questions with minor varia- 
ations, are asked very frequently, hence 
the answers would be of interest to many 
persons. To persons already informed, 
the questions may be of interest as in- 
dicative of the trend in thinking about 
vocational guidance. Finally, the incom- 
pleteness with which some of the ques- 
tions must be answered, indicates prob- 
lems requiring investigative attack. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
January 15. National Committee on Education by Radio, in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


JANUARY 18-19. Association of American Colleges, in Saint Louis. 
FEBRUARY 7-17. International Council of Religious Education, in Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 21-24. Annual Meetings, in Cleveland, of 
National Association of Deans of Women (February 21-24). 
National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls (February 


22-24). 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (February 23-24). 
National Vocational Guidance Association (February 21-24). 
Personnel Research Federation (February 22-24). 

American College Personnel Association (February 21-25). 
Teachers College Personnel Association (February 24). 


FEBRUARY 25-27. Convention of National Education Association in 


Cleveland: 


Department of Superintendence. 


Department of Secondary Education. 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 
Department of Vocational Education. 
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| COUNSELING THE UNEMPLOYED 


The Story of Adjustment Service 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 
| 


for jobless men and women, there 

is something at first unseemly about 
the Shakespearean adage, “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,”’ especially when quoted 
as a means of comfort and encourage- 
ment. It sounds a good deal like rub- 
bing it in,—like an unwitting and witless 
kind of mockery. And adages, anyway, 
are a poor substitute for real help in time 
of trouble. 

However, we may say for our honored 
Shakespeare that he really didn't call ad- 
versity sweet, but rather described its uses 
thus; and we may further note that the 
word “uses” implies some sort of choice 
and action. We may even adumbrate the 
modern meaning of the saw to the point 
of suggesting that what matters vitally, 
to a man or woman in the adversity of 
joblessness, is a wise choice among the 
possible uses of his or her enforced 
leisure. These may be profitable and, to 
a greater or less extent, pleasant as well, 
since they minister at least to one’s own 
human needs. 

Bromidic it may be, but true, that effi- 
cient living demands of the individual 
that he strive to make the most of the 
situations in which he finds himself. We 
might have said “intelligent living,” for 
intelligence is largely a function of—not 
merely a tool for—meeting these situa- 
tions and solving the problems which 
they present. Making the most of situa- 
tions does not mean a passive adjustment 


r THIS so trying and perplexing time 
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to circumstances, but making the most of 
one’s self and one’s opportunities in the 
situation; and this calls for intelligent 
planning. Each hour or day of life is 
the point of departure for the next, for 
time and life go on together; and plan- 
ning for today is planning for tomorrow, 
and vice versa, if it be intelligent. Ad- 
justment itself, properly conceived, is not 
a static goal but a continuous process. 

Nevertheless, the changed situations of 
life and the demands for readjustment 
do not always come by easy gradations 
(perhaps they are more insidiously dan- 
gerous to the individual when they do); 
they may come as sudden disruptions that 
find one totally unprepared and—-so far 
as going on in the same old ways is con- 
cerned—totally helpless. Such a situation 
is produced by the loss of a job in a pe- 
riod of business depression and wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Intelligent planning in this particular 
situation is complicated by emotional fac- 
tors and handicapped by lack of knowl- 
edge, including self-knowledge. We are 
not referring here only to the emotional 
effects of fear and worry and to the other 
perils to mental health and sane judg- 
ment that beset the person out of work. 
There is, of course, a mental-hygiene 
problem of unemployment, as clearly ex- 
hibited in Dr. Pratt's monograph on the 
subject * and Mr. Beckman’s recent arti- 


1Pratt, George K., M.D., Mor.de—The Mental 
Hygiene of Unemployment. New York, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1933. 64 pp. 
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cle in this magazine. At the moment, 
however, we are thinking of those de- 
fensive attitudes which block a man’s un- 
derstanding of what the situation requires 
of him, if he is to deal with it at all. 

Dispossessed of his job, he still has a 
natural tendency to cling to the past; for 
his sense of security and of pride is at- 
tached to the work, or the job, by which 
hitherto he has lived not only in a ma- 
terial but in a spiritual sense. He may 
have a blind spot for the very necessity 
of re-planning, while in the task of re- 
planning, when he faces it, he is likely to 
be biased for or against this procedure 
or that possibility by reason of the fact 
that what he believes about himself and 
his chances is already established by the 
things he has tried and done in his own 
limited past experience. Some of the 
possibilities, for him, he may overlook 
and miss altogether. 

Let us take an example, which we shall 
not risk labeling “typical.” Here is a 
man who is jobless all of a sudden; and 
not all of a sudden he discovers that 
there is apparently no demand whatever 
for the services he could render. He's 
good, and he knows he’s good; his rec- 
ord of previous accomplishment proves it, 
he has even acquired a modicum of the 
world’s little fame in his chosen accus- 
tomed field. Because his success in the 
past is so closely tied up with the work 
he has been doing, and because his need 
of preserving self-esteem impels him to 
cling to the idea of success, he clings also 
to the idea of going on in the same kind 
of work. Maybe, it is the only kind of 
work for which he has been trained. But 
the practical realities of the situation— 
such things as bills and family obligations 
—force him to the conclusion that he 


1Beckman, R. O., “Mental Perils of Unem- 
ployment,” in Occupations, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, December, 1933. Pp. 28-35. 


must take any kind of work, if he can 
get it. He writes letters by the score, he 
calls on possible and impossible employ- 
ers. And no job is available. 

This man is fortunate enough to have 
a wife who is not only a “brave little 
woman” but also a good adviser. She 
tells him frankly that, after all, he may 
have shortcomings from the standpoint 
of employment; he cannot now judge 
from the past, he must judge from the 
present and look at, not merely to, the 
future. People are talking of “the 
emergency” as if it would be over; it 
probably will be, but meanwhile the 
world of opportunities may have perma- 
nently changed. His career being at a 
standstill, he should pause, himself, long 
enough to examine his ambitions and 
prospects, and to re-orient himself to a 
changed and changing world. He should 
make, or try to make, an honest ap- 
praisal of his personal assets and liabili- 
ties in terms of the current market and in 
terms, so far as possible, of the prospec- 
tive market. Perhaps, eventually, he can 
go back into the same line of work; per- 
haps he never can. Perhaps he can capi- 
talize his previous experience, but per- 
haps, in order to do that, he needs to 
develop some neglected talent or add 
some specialized field of knowledge to 
his equipment. Meanwhile, there is time 
. . » heavy, slow-moving time . . . time 
that does not stand still . . . time that 
abhors a vacuum. 

It is excellent advice. An honest self- 
appraisal—but it might not be remotely 
accurate. In terms of the current mar- 
ket, the prospective market—but the 
newspapers do not furnish this kind 
of market news. And meanwhile 
—the uses of leisure time. There are 
plenty of ways of using leisure time. But 
which? With what present or future 


purposes in view? Excellent advice, yes; 
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but difficult for any individual to carry 
out unless he has further advice—and in- 
formation. And so, in New York City, 
we recommend Adjustment Service. 


II 


Adjustment Service is described on its 
letter-head as “A Program of Individual 
Counseling, Education and Recreation.” 
Its essential function is counseling unem- 
ployed adults, helping them to formulate 
their own programs of education and 
recreation (using these terms broadly), 
and in so doing to draw selectively upon 
the resources both in themselves and in 
the community. In so doing, also, to 
have a sense of direction, of definitely 
going somewhere. Adjustment Service 
seeks to help the individual to know him- 
self better, to discover and develop the 
resources within him, and to put him in 
touch with those educational and recre- 
ational resources in the community best 
suited to his needs and plans. Note that 
the emphasis is not exclusively or even 
—we had almost said—primarily voca- 
tional, though assuredly vocational needs 
and plans have always a sort of prefer- 
ential status. The immediate aim is to 
help the individual adjust himself to the 
practical business of living a fully, 
healthfully, purposively occupied life 
without a job. This implies a combination 
of short-time with long-time planning, 
of vocational planning with planning for 
the other phases and activities of life. 

Some might call it assistance in the 
maintenance or development of ‘‘mo- 
rale,"” a word which often requires the 
protection of quotation marks; but in the 
spirit of the service rendered by Adjust- 
ment Service, morale is less an objective 
of counseling than a by-product of in- 
telligently planned living. Besides, every- 
body knows that a man feels better 
about a bad situation when he is doing 
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something about it, or at least doing 
something. 

Adjustment Service is not a relief 
agency orf an employment office, nor 
does it attempt to tell fortunes. What 
it is, however, is more important than 
what it is not. Granted, but in describ- 
ing Adjustment Service, one is con- 
fronted with many various facets of in- 
terest and significance. Which aspect to 
single out and stress? And here is one 
of the principal facts about Adjustment 
Service, namely, the difficulty of isolating 
any particular phase of its work, of its 
purposes and methods, and playing it up 
without feeling that something else 
should have been given special promi- 
nence. 

We borrowed that phrase, “planned 
living,” from Jerome H. Bentley, the 
Director of Adjustment Service, and it 
seems the fitting description of aim: 
guidance in planned living, or more ex- 
actly, guidance in making a plan and 
getting started on it. But the techniques 
and methods of this guidance, are not 
these the thing to emphasize? For it is 
a rather special kind of general guid- 
ance—several kinds of guidance rolled 
into one—or even vocational guidance 
under a dubiously broad definition: “The 
purpose of vocational guidance or per- 
sonnel work is to assist in adjusting the 
individual to his environment—indus- 
trial, educational, avocational, and social.” 
Moreover, its modus operandi is affected 
by the character of its clientele—it is 
guidance of unemployed men and wo- 
men, mostly of the white-collar occupa- 
tions, in an extraordinary social emer- 
gency—and by the fact that the prob- 
lems of leisure are different when that 
leisure is enforced from what they are 
when it is normal and voluntary. 

As guidance, of course, there is no 
compulsion about it, there is never any 
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attempt to plan another's life for him 
even in part. The planning is cooper- 
ative, between the client and the coun- 
selor. The guidance is largely informa- 
tive and suggestive. But the information 
and the suggestion come not alone from 
the counselor, but from the client. This 
client-counselor relationship, as Mr. Bent- 
ley says, is the central point in the or- 
ganization of Adjustment Service. It is 
that for which all the rest exists. 

The counselor stands in the midst of 
Adjustment Service, and to the client 
he is Adjustment Service. But back of 
him and around him, assisting him in 
his work, is a group of experts in indi- 
vidual analysis (or diagnosis) and spe- 
cialists in vocational, avocational, and 
educational matters—the technical, scien- 
tific, professional staff who put infor- 
mation and advice at the disposal of the 
counselor and, through him, at the dis- 
posal of the client. Some of this in- 
formation is about the individual him- 
self, consisting in part of the findings 
derived from psychological tests; some 
of it is information about leisure-time 
facilities and opportunities in the com- 
munity; some of it, information about 
occupations and occupational trends; and 
all of it accompanied by help in its in- 
terpretation and application with refer- 
ence to particular cases. 

This is an over-simplified statement 
of the processes and procedures involved 
in bringing science and _ specialized 
knowledge to bear on the multiform 
problems of diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion. The salient fact is that while the 
service rendered to the client is thor- 
oughly individualized, it is organized on 
a group basis. Friendly counsel is given, 
but it is friendly counsel plus the aid 
and contribution of the whole personnel 
and equipment of Adjustment Service. 
It is guidance with the aid of modern 


methods and unusual facilities, coordi- 
nated and fused in the fulfilment of a 
single purpose. 

Ill 

The uniqueness of Adjustment Ser- 
vice, as we have intimated, is not of its 
parts but of the whole. It lies in a nota- 
ble combination of several major and 
minor features which, while interesting 
on their own account, are not in them- 
selves entirely novel. In one respect or 
another its work partakes of the nature of 
vocational guidance, social work, mental 
hygiene, adult education—it is all of 
these, and none without considerable dif- 
ferences. Adjustment Service is both se- 
lective and eclectic in the methodologies 
and working aids and adjuncts which it 
has adopted and adapted according to its 
own raison d’étre, its own functional re- 
lationship to clients and community. 

Counseling of individuals without ex- 
clusive or primary reference to any single 
type of personal problem has been of- 
fered, here and there, before Adjustment 
Service came into existence. The pattern 
of this counseling allowed for varieties 
of subject matter—which might be voca- 
tional choice, or the financing of further 
education, or the solution of domestic 
difficulties—whatever it was that the in- 
dividual had on his mind. Just talking 
it over with a good listener, who might 
or might not be able to give specific ad- 
vice, was often helpful. One place where 
this sort of thing had been developed to 
a marked degree of skilfulness and prac- 
ticality is the West Side Y. M. C. A. in 
New York City, where it is still 
going on. 

The same idea has been embodied in 
Adjustment Service, and perhaps we had 
better explain at once that this doesn't 
mean diffusive counsel. Naturally the vo- 
cational element is predominant in the 
problems brought by clients to counselors; 
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COUNSELING THE UNEMPLOYED 


| it is that which brings the client to Ad- 


justment Service and furnishes much of 


| his drive in carrying out a program. On 


the other hand, the client who comes is 
a person, a human entity, and of course 
it is this whole person whom the coun- 
selor wishes to help, and whom he must 
help if he is to help him vocationally. 
We may also remark that personal adjust- 
ment is the keynote of Adjustment Service. 
As Marion R. Trabue, who had much to do 
with setting up the diagnostic procedures, 
has written: ‘In a very real sense, it is 
quite impossible to give useful guidance 
in one field without taking into account 
all other phases of life in the individual 
guided. Social guidance, educational 
guidance, emotional guidance, avocational 
guidance, and occupational guidance are 
all merely different ways of looking at the 
one problem of helping an individual 
human being to make a more harmonious 
adjustment in the life about him.” 

The life about him changed suddenly 
and far-reachingly when the business and 
industrial world, and with it the occupa- 
tional world, went “flooey.”” Adjustment 
Service was born of the Great Depression. 
Before Adjustment Service, however, the 
Employment Assistance Bureau came into 
being and action in the district of the 
premonitory Big Crash—the downtown 
Wall Street district. Thousands of office 
workers found themselves on the side- 
walks with no place to go, except home, 
which is a good place to go in a storm 
if the storm doesn’t last too long. Some- 
body has to bring home the bacon. Some- 
how morale has to be kept up, and it is 
not by idleness or futile seeking for jobs 
when there are no jobs—or very few. 
The Employment Assistance Bureau, still 
a going concern and a separate story 


1Trabue, M. R., “Guidance—the Essence of 
Modern Education,” in The Educational Outlook, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 223. 
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which we would like to tell if space per- 
mitted, was started through the joint ef- 
forts of the Wall Street Y. M. C. A. and 
the Personnel Directors’ Association 
representing leading business and bank- 
ing concerns. It had no funds for re- 
lief and could not promise jobs, but it 
could and did offer an unhurried inter- 
view with some sympathetic and inter- 
ested person, competent to advise in spe- 
cial fields of occupation. The oppor- 
tunity of discussing educational and voca- 
tional experience with another person 
often brought out leads to follow up, not 
only in immediate job-hunting but in 
long-range vocational planning. It re- 
vealed untapped personal resources, use- 
ful or potentially useful not only in pro- 
moting the vocational salvation ef the in- 
dividual but in rendering him valuable 
to others through community activities, so 
that he might continue to regard himself 
as a social asset and a man of worth. The 
spirit and purpose of all this is found in 
Adjustment Service. 

Another item of historicity must be 
mentioned. Quoting Mr. Bentley: ‘Be- 
fore the depression much thinking and 
writing had been done about making use 
of the spare time our industrial crviliza- 
tion was bringing into being so swiftly. 
Early in the depression, social and educa- 
tional agencies opened their existing fa- 
cilities to the unemployed and expanded 
their programs. Lists of free recrea- 
tional opportunities and courses of study 
were widely distributed, but compara- 
tively few took advantage of them. It 
was evident that merely opening facili- 
ties and extending invitations was apply- 
ing to an abnormal situation methods suc- 
cessful in normal times; that new plans 
must be devised to stimulate the unem- 
ployed to utilize facilities, and that the 
agencies must make changes in their pro- 
grams and methods to meet the new sit- 
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uation. Among those working to bring 
the unemployed into constructive leisure- 
time activities were representatives of 
various adult educational agencies in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. Their joint 
efforts greatly facilitated the recent or- 
ganization of the New York Adult Edu- 
cation Council.” Adjustment Service 
works with the Council, and the Council 
with Adjustment Service, in giving a new 
meaning to the “‘availability’’ of adult 
education facilities. The counselor, 
equipped with full knowledge of what 
facilities exist, is able to refer the client 
to those facilities which best fit his indi- 
vidual needs as disclosed by individual 
diagnosis and accord with his interests 
and drives. 

In the task of individual diagnosis, Ad- 
justment Service has drawn largely upon 
the experience of the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute. 
This too is another story, and it has been 
told, or is continuing to be told in a series 
of Bulletins published by the University 
of Minnesota. It has to do, in consider- 
able part, with the improvement and de- 
velopment of tests and measures of vo- 
cational aptitude, their interpretation, and 
their application to cases registered with 
the public employment offices of the 
state. Tests and test results were care- 
fully checked with actual records of suc- 
cess in a variety of occupations. Certain 
patterns of occupational ability were dis- 
covered.’ Dr. Trabue was head of the 
work in tests and testing, and his services 
were requisitioned in establishing the di- 
agnostic division of Adjustment Service. 
The significance of the Minnesota pro- 
ject to Adjustment Service lay in placing 
at the disposal of client and counselor the 
latest and best means available for obtain- 
ing an objective account of the individ- 


1Trabue, M. R., “Occupational Ability Pat- 
terns,” in The Personnel Journal, February, 1933, 
pp. 344-51. 


ual’s psychological make-up, in terms so 
far as possible of vocational interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. At any rate, a 
picture that could be matched with his 
own experience and ambitions and with 
the requirements of different jobs and 
occupations. 

Now we go back. The relief agencies 
of the city, from the beginning of the de- 
pression, were faced with unprecedented 
demands. The Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee, first called the 
Prosser committee and later the Gibson 
committee, was formed. But its concern, 
of necessity, was chiefly with the down- 
and-outers, those who must be supplied 
with bread for the body, and it had no 
funds for the mental and moral relief of 
the relatively self-sufficient host of white- 
collar workers. What of them? Because 
they were not forgotten, Adjustment Ser- 
vice! Not that rough-necks are forbid- 
den, or dirty collars or frayed collars. Far 
from it. Adjustment Service was made 
possible by a gift of $100,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation to the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee and by 
it reallocated to the American Association 
for Adult Education, which sponsors the 
enterprise. The Relief Committee gave 
an additional’ $88,000, to be paid in sal- 
aries to staff members selected from those 
registered with its Emergency Work Bu- 
reau or eligible for work relief. Except 
for the executives, the staff is paid on a 
work-relief basis—or shall we say, little 
more than nominal salaries? In short, 
Adjustment Service, which got going in 
February 1933, was provided with money 
enough to keep going for about a year. 


IV 
To organize and initiate the undertak- 
ing, John Erskine, author, musician, 
teacher, and directing officer of the A. E. 
F. University of Beaune, was selected; he 
is chairman of Adjustment Service. Mr. 
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Bentley, Activities Secretary of the New 
York City Y. M. C. A., is director, with 
Edward D. Cray and Robert T. Hill as 
staff assistants. The set-up or or- 
ganization is of course functional:—the 
Division of Diagnosis, formerly headed 
by Dr. Trabue, who has returned to his 
professorship of education in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and now in 
charge of Garret L. Bergen, of the Human 
Engineering Laboratories of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology; the Division of 
Education, under the joint administration 
of Lewis A. Wilson, of the New York 
State Education Department, and Layton 
S. Hawkins; and the Division of Recrea- 
tion, under E. Dana Caulkins, recently 
appointed Director of Recreation for the 
Westchester County (N. Y.) Recreation 
Commission. As Mr. Bentley says, there 
is no hard and fast division among these 
three Divisions; even their names should 
not be taken in too literal a sense, since 
the staff of every division contribute to 
diagnosis or at least to the data on which 
diagnosis is based, and since the meaning 
of recreation is extended to many other 
forms of avocational activity besides 
physical play or physical fun. In fact, he 
declares that there is nothing inevitable in 
the present organization set-up except 
that it just happened to happen that way 
in the course of events. It is changeable, 
but so long as it works. . . . 

Mr. Bergen’s department is responsible 
for the administration of tests, and for 
counseling with the counselors with re- 
gard to test results. At the service of the 
counselors, too, for purposes of interpret- 
ing the findings, is a staff group of psy- 
chological advisers: Mary H. S. Hayes, of 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, and 
Paul S. Achilles and Henry C. Link of 
the Psychological Corporation. They 


are likewise members of the Technical 
Advisory Committee of Adjustment 
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Service, headed by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia University and includ- 
ing Walter V. Bingham, of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation; Douglas 
Fryer, of New York University; J. V. 
Hanna, of the Counseling Service, West 
Side Y. M. C. A.; Harry D. Kitson, Ben 
Wood, and John J. Coss, of Columbia 
University; Johnson O'Connor, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology; W. E. 
Parker of the Public Employment Center 
of Rochester; and Dr. Trabue. These 
form a group of experts on psychological 
and counseling techniques and their rela- 
tion to problems of employment. 

The educational part of the program is 
primarily concerned with the considerable 
proportion of the unemployed who re- 
quire special training or re-training as a 
step toward vocational rehabilitation, 
though it is also concerned with the many 
others who would do well (like all of us) 
to enrich their experiences and resources 
of general culture. The function of 
this department, like that of the Di- 
vision of Recreation, is to assist the coun- 
selors both with information and with ad- 
vice. The New York Adult Education 
Council, a cooperating organization, main- 
tains a complete file of information re- 
garding educational and recreational op- 
portunities for adults in the greater city. 
In many cases its records include an 
appraisal or a rating of the value of the 
service rendered or instruction furnished 
by various agencies and institutions. All 
this information is available to the coun- 
selors whenever specific information re- 
garding an activity is desired; much of it 
is on file at the Adjustment Service office. 

Close relations are maintained between 
Adjustment Service and those in charge 
of the free adult education classes estab- 
lished by the State Department of Educa- 
tion with the aid of the State Temporary 
Unemployment Relief Administration. A 
complete card catalog of the schools, 
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OCCUPATIONS 


courses and classes conducted under this 
plan is part of the informational equip- 
ment of the counselor. Still another 
category of data for the counselor's daily 
use consists of material on occupational 
trends furnished by the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, with which Adjust- 
ment Service is also affiliated. The Fed- 
eration made a study of occupational trends 
in New York City as revealed by the 
latest census, and has compiled data on 
trends since 1930 in the same area. About 
fifty occupations are covered. Not only 
are the findings on tap at Adjustment 
Service, but the Research Federation staff 
is on tap for any further information and 
interpretation the counselors may need. 
The library, in charge of Isabella M. 
Cooper, is the chief repository and clear- 
ing house of information for the use of 
the counselors, except the information 
about the client that comes in the history 
blanks he fills out and the reports of his 
physical and psychological examinations. 
In addition to books, pamphlets and re- 
ports, it has a large collection of type- 
written and mimeographed material. A 
card index to occupations makes readily 
accessible a vast body of descriptive and 
analytical information about industries 
and occupations whether that information 
is on tap at Adjustment Service or must 
be obtained elsewhere. The library is not 
merely a repository, it is a service. It 
will get the counselor such additional in- 
formation as he wants, if it can be gotten, 
from published material, trade journals, 
trade unions, employers’ organizations, 
trade associations, educational agencies, 
publishers, museums, employment agen- 
cies, and other libraries. The New York 
Public Library cooperates in a variety of 
ways. 
The Social Service Exchange is utilized, 
in order to check on the clients (a minor 


proportion) who may be on the records 
of relief agencies. Liaison exists with the 
Employment Assistance Bureau, which 
gives advice on the specific employment 
problems of those who must get jobs 
right away, and serves as a point of 
contact with job-placement and relief 
agencies in the community. On oc- 
casion it finds the carfare for a client 
who could not attend the training class 
to which he has been referred if he did 
not receive this modest but timely aid. 

The staff, as at present constituted, 
comprises over a hundred persons, of 
whom seven are in executive positions, 
some 30 in clerical, and a score in mis- 
cellaneous activities. In addition, the 
testing department utilizes the services of 
nine examiners and eight scorers. There 
are three librarians. Nurses and a physi- 
cian take care of the health history and 
physical examination. Two psychiatrists 
interview clients with marked emotional 
difficulties or other evidences of personal- 
ity maladjustment. A musical adviser 
gives auditions, and clients’ manuscripts 
are read by the literary critic. But as the 
point of concentration in the work of Ad- 
justment Service is its counseling func- 
tion, the center of interest in this brief 
survey of personnel is the counseling 
staff. 

There are 40 counselors,—men and 
women,—all of whom were unemployed 
at the time of taking up their present 
activity. Collectively they represent a 
pretty wide range of vocational—and 
avocational—experience, as is shown by 
the “Index to Counselors” which every 
counselor has in his desk and which lists 
the various special knowledges of himself 
and all the others:—statistics and bal- 
listics, aviation and amateur theatricals, 
handicrafts and the rubber industry, print- 
ing and store management. Their oc- 
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COUNSELING THE UNEMPLOYED 


cupational backgrounds include law, 
architecture, social work, teaching, and 
many different kinds of business and 
salesmanship, but only a few have had 
any previous experience in guidance or 
personnel work. 

Chosen on the basis of their records 
and the indicationsof tests and interviews, 
as persons of high intelligence, suitable 
personality, and a bent toward social ser- 
vice, they were put through a course of 
intensive training for their new jobs. 
Background lectures and readings on the 
vocational guidance and adult education 
movements led into detailed studies of 
the meaning and use of psychological 
tests, the techniques of the interview and 
methods of counseling, the processes and 
occupations of business and industry, the 
sources of data concerning opportunities 
in the community, the routine procedure 
set up within the office, and so on. Be- 
fore the original six-week training period 
was over, beginnings were made in 
assigning cases to the counselors, and 
these assignments were followed carefully 
by the psychological advisers and di- 
visional heads. Later it was found nec- 
essary to repeat the training program, not 
only for the benefit of the counselors who 
had subsequently joined the staff but in 
order to emphasize aspects of the work 
that had been insufficiently stressed. A 
further aid to growth of understanding 
and skill in the counselor's job was the 
case board meeting, which at first was 
held daily (now less frequently), and in 
which the counselors, executives and tech- 
nicians discuss selected cases. No doubt 
there is some element of value in the 
counselor's own acquaintance with how 
it feels to be jobless. 

One of the best commentaries on Ad- 
justment Service, we think, is the enthusi- 
asm of the counselors, one and all, for 
their own work. This is not simply be- 
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cause they are a picked group, but because 
they must find something in their tasks 
more than ordinarily worthwhile in order 
to feel so keen an interest and have such 
a sense of satisfaction in the work itself. 
The turnover has been small, and it is 
doubtful if there is one among them who 
could give up his job without a strong 
feeling of reluctance and regret, in spite 
of the fact that they are all on work- 
relief wages and most of them have need 
of a permanency and a real salary. Cer- 
tainly we can say of them that they are 
still being successful. 


V 


Now who are the clients? We have 
referred to them as “the unemployed,” 
but it is far from the spirit of Adjust- 
ment Service, and from the facts of its 
experience, to label them thereby as a 
class separate and distinct from other 
men and women. Occupationally, they 
come mostly from the white-collar and 
professional groups. Sixty-five per cent 
represent the professional, trade and cleri- 
cal occupations, while 13.5 per cent are 
students or persons without any work 
experience. 

The previous occupations of 2,000 of 
them, with a comparison of the occupa- 
tional distribution for New York City 
and for the United States, are shown in 
the table on following page. 

Sixty per cent are men, 40 per cent are 


women. The age distribution, based on 
a study of 1,000 clients, is as follows:— 
Age Percentage 
16—20 15 
21-30 45 
22 
41-50 13 
51-60 4 
61-70 1 


In education, they are considerably 
above the average of the general popula- 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF ADJUSTMENT SERVICE CLIENTS ACCORDING TO 
PREVIOUS OCCUPATION, ALSO OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
OF New YorK CiTry AND THE UNITED STATES 


Adjustment Service New York City United States 


Occu pation Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry. . 3 3 17.2 
Extraction of Minerals.......... 2 a 2.6 
Manufacturing and Mechanical In- 

Professional Service ............ 16.9 9.9 9.8 
Domestic and Personal Service... . 2.2 17.7 17.2 
Clerical Occupations ............ 37.8 21.8 12.0 
Students and persons without work 

tion, as indicated by a study of 500 Source of Reference Percentage 
clients: — 27 
Years of Schooling Percentage 

8 or less 12.8 Educational institutions 11 

9 7.6 Clients 7 

10 11.2) 454 Religious and social organizations 6 

il 7.0 Staff 

12 21.6) Miscellaneous sources 5 

13 9.0 VI 

14 9.0 37.6 Next let us take a client on the grand 

s3 4.6 tour. For these notes on procedure we 

16 15.0 

shall draw largely on an office memo- 

17 1.8 randum with which we have been sup- 

18 2 plied, and from which, at various points 

19 .2 on the way, we shall quote without 


For these figures and others we are 
indebted to R. O. Beckman, in charge of 
records and statistics. He informs us 
that the total number 6f persons who 
have had the service of Adjustment Ser- 
vice since February 1 (up to December 1) 
is approximately 7,200. The largest per- 
centage of them had heard of Adjust- 
ment Service through pieces in the news- 
papers, or had been told of it by friends 
—sometimes by other clients. A study of 
sources of reference in 1,200 cases yields 
the following information:— 


quotation marks. It should be under- 
stood that the course of events is not 
exactly the same in all cases, but in gen- 
eral this is what happens. The first step, 
of course, is getting acquainted. The ap- 
plicant appears, finds out what he wishes 
to know about the service, and if the in- 
formation is to his liking, he registers 
and supplies information about himself. 
At the beginning of this process he is 
handed a typewritten form stating what 
the Adjustment Service is, what it is not, 
just what he may expect to get out of it, 
and what he is expected to do in co- 
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COUNSELING THE UNEMPLOYED 


operating with its workers. When he 
registers, he fills in a blank with certain 
sersonal data needed for a clearance with 
the Social Service Exchange. 

The client is then introduced to a 
registrar who determines his eligibility for 
the service, assigns him a serial number 
by which he is identified throughout the 
procedure, briefly discusses with him his 
purpose in coming for the service, and 
reviews his educational and occupational 
background in order to select the coun- 
selor best adapted to help with his par- 
ticular problem. He then fills out a num- 
ber of other blanks listed below: 

a. An Occupational Record 

b. An Educational Record 

c. An Avocational Record 

d. A Personal Record 

With a minimum of delay, the client is 
introduced to the man or woman among 
the counselors who will from that time 
on represent the Adjustment Service to 
him and use every resource available to 
the Service in aiding him as an indi- 
vidual in the formulation of an appropri- 
ate program of adjustment. At this time 
he may be taken to a private interviewing 
room or be seated at the counselor's desk 
for an interview lasting from twenty min- 
utes to an hour. The counselor attempts 
at this point to formulate what the prob- 
lem is and to determine what other in- 
formation he needs before seeing the 
individual at the second or guidance in- 
terview. He may suggest that he come 
in the following day for certain appropri- 
ate tests which he feels will be of help, 
perhaps a medical examination, and pos- 
sibly a talk with one of the two Adjust- 
ment Service psychiatrists. He receives 
an appointment for tests and medical 
service according to his needs. 

Generally on the following day the 
client presents his appointment card for 
taking the tests which the counselor feels 
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may give him a truer picture of his apti- 
tudes, interests, abilities, and personality 
traits than could be obtained from the 
client’s mere statements of his experience, 
training and background. As this state- 
ment implies, there is no single battery of 
tests which is given to all clients. The 
choice of tests depends upon the counsel- 
or’s judgment in the individual case. It 
may be only two or three, or a large num- 
ber. The tests are of wide variety: tests 
indicative of intelligence, though not so 
labeled; tests of academic achievement; 
tests of clerical aptitude, of mechanical 
ability, of art ability; work-sample tests 
and tests of vocational interests; and the 
Bernreuter personality inventory.’ The 
test findings are summarized for the 
counselor in a graphic profile, of which a 
sample is shown herewith; of course the 
results in detail are always available. 
The client is examined by the attending 
physician upon presenting his appoint- 
ment card. He is given an interview 
with the psychiatrist later in the pro- 
cedure after the psychiatrist has had op- 
portunity of seeing the results of the tests 
and the medical report and of consulting 
with the counselor regarding the case. 


1Following is a complete list of the tests, with 
the names of their originators, as furnished by 
Gwendolen Schneidler, head of the testing rooms: 

Senior Classification Test (S. L. and L. C. 
Pressey), Senior Verifying Test (S. L. and L. C. 
Pressey), English Vocabulary Forms BA & CB 
(Johnson O'Connor), Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers (D. M. Andrew and D. G. 
Paterson), Finger Dexterity Test (Johnson O'Con- 
nor), Tweezer Dexterity Test (Johnson O’Con- 
nor), Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test (W. A. 
Ziegler), Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test 
(Minnesota research workers), Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test (Minnesota research workers), 
Wiggly Block Test (Johnson O'Connor), Army 
Trade Tests, revised (Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Personnel in the Army), Examination in 
Typing: Form A (L. L. Thurstone), Stenogauge 
(E. J. Benge), Vocational Interest Blank (E. K. 
Strong, Jr.), Occupational Interest Blank for Wo- 
men (Grace E. Manson), Personality Inventory 
(Robert G. Bernreuter), Art Judgment Test 
(Meier-Seashore), Music Tests (Carl E. Seashore). 
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OCCUPATIONS 

So far approximately 30 per cent of the have brought the case to the attention of n 
clients have had medical examinations, the case board, already mentioned. He h 
while 15 per cent have had psychiatric has looked up the special information v 
attention. The psychiatric interview, it about occupations and educational and P 
needs hardly be said, is of the same con- avocational opportunities which he thinks a 
fidential character as if it took place in pertinent to his study of the case. It is t 
private practice. during this second interview that the 

After an interval of one week from counselor is able to present to the client 


the day the last test was completed, the 
client again presents an appointment card 
to see his counselor for the second or 
guidance interview. During this week 
the counselor has had the opportunity to 
study all the records, the test results, the 
medical report, and the psychiatric re- 
port. He also has consulted with the 
psychological advisers and with counsel- 
ors who act as special advisers in art, 
music, or recreational activities. He may 


the objective picture of his potentialities 
and to help him formulate an appropri- 
ate long time program of adjustment. 
This may involve a specific educational 
or avocational plan with suggestions as 
to classes in which he may enroll. It 
may lead to the referral of the case to 
an employment agency through the place- 
ment counselor, or it may only confirm 
the client’s own proposed program. 
After the second interview the client 


GRAPHIC PROFILE OF ADJUSTMENT SERVICE CLIENT 


ADJUSTMENT 


Graphic Record of Tests 


Scores D B A 
Piarital status. MARRIED. Classification 
Ages of 67... Verification = 
Ages of daughters Vocabulary... = 
Other dependents. 102. 
Industry. WOMENS DRESSES 
._TRAVELING SALESMAN... Dexterity: T = 
-208. Manual: Placing 
activities. Mechanical Asserably. A. 
READING 806. Spatial Ri lat: A.B.C.D. 7 
—HIGH. SCHOOL. =2@.. Nervous Stability 
Health defects. NONE... Social Dominance \ 
ARCHITECT. NORMAL COLOR BLINDNESS... i 
Trade test ratings 
-- Per cent of adult white population lower 
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may return to report on the progress he 
has been making, and to seek further ad- 
vice on specific steps in his adjustment 
program. Every client (if he sticks by, 
as he usually does) has at least two in- 
terviews with his counselor, and in 20 to 
30 per cent of the cases he comes back 
after his second conference. 

With the exception of these follow-up 
interviews, the client has now spent about 
an hour and a half or two hours in con- 
sultation with his counselor, about three 
hours taking the various tests, a half-hour 
for the medical examination, and an hour 
in the psychiatric interview, if these have 
been parts of his procedure. With the 
time spent in filling out the records and 
in registration, the typical client spends 
about seven hours of time divided among 
at least three different days at the Adjust- 
ment Service. To some this expenditure 
of time has meant a mere bolstering 
of morale. The organization makes no 
claim to make over every person who 
receives its service. To others these seven 
hours may have opened up new vistas of 
possibilities, encouraged renewed efforts 
along previous lines or in entirely differ- 
ent fields of activity, and provided the 
opportunity for further education or 
needed recreation. 


VII 


A job is nearly always more to a man 
than a means of livelihood, it is a part, 
an extension of his personality, and you 
cannot take it away permanently, or for 
a long uncertain period, without hurting 
more than his pocket-book. His ego is 
abrased. Even to the vocationally mal- 
adjusted the job may be a means of 
moral support; a menial, routine, perhaps 
unsatisfying clerkship in a big corpora- 
tion gives a feeling of self-importance; 
the man who is successful and happy in 
his work has a means of self-expression. 
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The man without a job is often like 
fabled Antaeus, whose strength went out 
of him when he was lifted from the 
ground. Many a man, in the last few 
years, has had the ground knocked out 
from under him. 

The disintegrating effects of prolonged 
unemployment constitute an ever-present 
danger. Men vary widely in their ability 
to maintain efficiency and balance and 
courage in such a situation. They vary 
in their ability even to face the facts of 
the situation. It is desirable that hope— 
the hope that deferred maketh the heart 
gtow sick—be kept. But it must be rea- 
sonable hope, for jobs will not come 
flocking to the sweetest piper or the loud- 
est hog-caller in Christendom. In part, 
the individual's situation is what has hap- 
pened in the external world, so it can 
only be understood in terms of such 
things as cyclical and technological unem- 
ployment. It has happened, moreover, to 
others besides himself. Frequently he is 
helped in coming to a calm and construc- 
tive attitude toward his personal prob- 
lems by being helped to an understanding 
of the general economic situation. This 
serves to some extent to depersonalize the 
blow. 

What proportion of Adjustment Ser- 
vice clients had emotional difficulties on 
their jobs before they lost them, it is 
impossible to say. About a third of those 
who apply present more or less serious 
problems of this kind. Unemployment 
is certainly fertile soil for the growth of 
unfortunate attitudes. Feelings of envy 
toward the lucky ones who have jobs, re- 
sentment toward society, the sense of 
failure—all these may take root in the 
mind and develop and spread. Thus far 
there has been little evidence of anti- 
social attitudes among the clients, and 
there has been a remarkable dominance 
of personal attitudes reflecting confidence 
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and optimism. However, there are de- 
grees of optimism and discouragement, 
and there is plenty to do in the way of 
bracing a fellow up, giving him a new 
hold on himself and on his faith in him- 
self. Faith is liable to slip and hope to 
wane, and occasionally a client comes 
talking of suicide. Other types of atti- 
tude are encountered: the egotistical and 
the apologetic (if these be antonyms!), 
the frank and the evasive, the skeptical 
and the trusting, those who want to be 
told and those who want to do the telling, 
the leaners and the captains of their 
souls. 

Three problem types stand out, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bentley. First, the vocation- 
ally maladjusted—those who were misfits 
in their work before they lost their jobs, 
the marginal workers who got along in 
the boom times because anybody could 
get along. Second, the vocationally well- 
adjusted whose occupations have been 
wiped out by changes in industry and 
business. They are largely the victims of 
what is commonly called technological 
unemployment, though the term is not 
quite extensive enough to cover these 
changes. Third, those demoralized by 
idleness. They may or may not have 
been well adjusted to a job or occupa- 
tion that may or may not come back. 
Listed in the approximate order of fre- 
quency are the following reasons given by 
clients for seeking the aid of Adjustment 
Service: — 

1. Has never found satisfactory voca- 
tion 

2. Wants endorsement of vocational 
interest or confirmation of past employ- 
ment 

3. Former vocation declining—chang- 
ing business trends 

4. Former vocation unsuitable because 
of individual disability 


5. Need of educational or vocational 
training counsel 

6. Former vocation declining—tech- 
nological change 

7. Family or home adjustment problem 

Between 45 and 50 per cent of the 
clients are specifically referred to some 
educational or avocational activity, and 15 
per cent of these are definitely placed in 
the activity recommended. Twelve to 15 
per cent of all the clients are placed in 
TERA or other classes. Something like 
a fifth or a quarter of the clients 
are advised to continue more or less 
along their present (or erstwhile vo- 
cational lines, and in a large proportion 
of instances to take additional special 
training. About 25 per cent are advised 
to retrain for another occupation. The 
tests are of great value in helping the 
counselor, in conference with the client, 
to determine the advice that should be 
given. Of course, he has also drawn on 
the facts disclosed by the personal, educa- 
tional and occupational history. There is 
not, however, any attempt on the part of 
the counselor to force any plans upon his 
client. Not a back-seat driver in the 
bunch. 

VIII 

Consider the case of the man whose 
profile (herewith shown) indicated not 
that he should change his field of occupa- 
tion entirely but that he should probably 
specialize in it along lines better adapted 
to his special aptitudes and abilities. For 
nine years, before the firm by which he 
was last employed went into bankruptcy, 
he had been a floor-walker in the 
women’s dress department of several 
large stores. He had felt that he wasn't 
getting ahead fast enough; indeed, 
wasn’t progressing at all. Yet he was 
ambitious—and had a consuming interest 
in women’s dresswear. Eventually he 
hoped to have a women’s specialty shop 
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of his own, but while in the employment 
of others he had tried to secure promotion 
to a position as buyer or some managerial 
post. His prior experience had been in 
salesmanship—from groceries to steel 
products. He hadn’t done very well, and 
was happy when he got started in what 
seemed to him his right field. Since the 
depression he had worked for himself 
in his own house as a dressmaker. 

In appearance and manner he did not 
seem the type that would be likely to suc- 
ceed in salesmanship or managerial work, 
in either of which he would need quali- 
ties of greater force and authority than 
apparently he possessed. It came out in 
one of his conversations with his coun- 
selor—and in his tests—that he was more 
interested in things than in people. His 
record in the tests clearly related his ex- 
pressed interest in women’s clothes to a 
psychological picture of rather unusual 
artistic interest—and ability. While the 
test findings are oftener used for their 
negative value—that is, as a means of in- 
dicating fields of activity in which a per- 
son would be quite unlikely to succeed, 
and thus eliminating them from future 
plans—than for determiinng what he 
ought to do, they had in this instance a 
positive significance, taken with the facts 
disclosed in the interviews. 

Negatively it was shown on the Strong 
Interest Blank that his interests did not 
conform at all with the typical interests 
of salesmen or purchasing agents 
(buyers). His highest rating was for 
Architect, but certainly this was no pro- 
fession to encourage a man of 36 who 
had had only two years of high school 
to enter. His interest for Artist was also 
high on the same basis of rating, though 
not as high. Art Judgment, on the test 
given, was exceptional—almost equal to 
that of the rating for Competent Art 
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Critic. Note that his academic and 
clerical scores were above average, indi- 
cating not only good intelligence but 
sufficient competence for the ordinary 
transactions of business. Note especially 
the high score for finger dexterity, better 
than 95 per cent of the population. Scores 
for manual and mechanical ability were 
very high, and on Spatial Relations and 
the Wiggly Block, both of which fit in 
with the picture of artistic abilities, 
showed him to be very superior. The 
Wiggly Block is a device that tests capac- 
ity to visualize in three dimensions, and is 
held to be significant for aptitudes not 
only in engineering and architecture, but 
in designing and sculpture. Just the 
capacity a man should have if he is going 
to design clothes for women! 

But we are rushing the story. It had 
occurred to the counselor, before he se- 
lected the tests which the client was to 
take, that possibly here was a man who 
might be wise to turn his attention to the 
artistic side of the business he liked. De- 
signing dresses and other articles of 
women’s wear might appeal to him, and 
he might have undeveloped aptitudes 
along that line. It was just an idea, but 
it did appeal to the client, and the hunch 
was confirmed by the tests. Note in the 
profile, now, the slight tendency toward 
nervous instability and introversion, ac- 
companied however by a good deal of 
self-sufficiency. Working more or less by 
himself in creative activity, these traits 
and the lack of social dominance would 
be quite consistent with excellent chances 
of success. What about that little specialty 
shop that he wanted to have some day? 
Well, perhaps it would come, eventually. 
And meanwhile, why not train his neg- 
lected talents, make contacts with the 
specialty shops and department stores in 
town, and try to sell them his own de- 
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signs and creations? In that way, he 
might gradually develop a sizable busi- 
ness of his own. 

The counselor suggested that he visit 
the Central School of Business and Arts 
and talk things over with the art teachers 
there. The client came back full of en- 
thusiasm, having registered for classes in 
cutting, draping, and costume designing. 
At last reports he was not only making 
splendid progress in his courses, but 
several new customers were bringing 
more new customers and he had re- 
ceived a small commission from a de- 
partment store. Depression or no de- 
pression, he feels that he is on the right 
vocational track now, and we need not re- 
mark that there has been a great im- 
provement in his morale. 

Parenthetically, we do not wish to give 
the impression of a too ready and facile 
interpretation of the tests. Neither a 
high score nor a low score, by itself 
alone, is taken as conclusive evidence of 
what a person can or cannot do; test find- 
ings are considered all together; they are 
studied in conjunction with the evidences 
gathered from other sources. In other 
words, tests are used at Adjustment Ser- 
vice with scientific caution and as merely 
one instrument—but at that, an important 
objective tool—of individual diagnosis. 

No two cases are alike, but they often 
show similarities. A man of 45, who 
had worked in a printing shop for 20 
years, lost his job. It was a rather spe- 
cialized shop and a rather specialized 
job. He had had no experience worth 
mentioning in any other vocational field. 
The problem seemed to be to keep him 
in the printing business by helping him 
broaden the scope of his training. So he 
was put in touch with printing classes, 
where he learned stone work and several 
other specialties, for which of course he 


had a good background. This man had 
a speech defect, which was a handicap to 
him in finding another job. So he was 
hooked up with a speech defect clinic. 
He played a trombone—mostly by him- 
self—but had little social or recreational 
activity. However, there was a firemen’s 
band in his neighborhood, and it needed 
a trombonist; he was introduced through 
Adjustment Service, and now he plays 
twice a week in the firemen’s band. 
Then there's the young lady of good 
intelligence and education and with some 
secretarial experience, who is found to 
have a high rating for clerical aptitudes 
but as the report from the testing rooms 
says, “her typing and shorthand ability 
has suffered through lack of practice.” 
The advice is obvious, but it needs to be 
harnessed to the kind of stimulus that 
Adjustment Service gives. There is the 
girl who is brilliant in everything—in the 
dozen or more activities in as many dif- 
ferent fields that she has already under- 
taken and as quickly thrown up—and 
brilliant in her tests. She is interested in 
many possible careers, she would be suc- 
cessful in any of them if she could stick 
to one long enough. Not much can be 
done except tell her, as emphatically as 
possible, that she’s got to concentrate her 
ambitions. Sometimes, Adjustment Serv- 
ice makes discoveries—an ex-bartender 
who was found to have an excellent talent 
for dramatic writing and who, while tak- 
ing the recommended courses of instruc- 
tion, is already selling scenarios. A young 
man with deficient education in mathe- 
matics, but with exceedingly high intel- 
lectual ability and the typical interests of 
engineers, is now headed for that profes- 
sion—at any rate, he has gone back to 
school to remove his present handicaps. 
There are problems of adjustment that 
pertain to particular age-groups, particu- 
larly those at the extremes: the young 
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people coming out of the schools and col- 
leges who are not readily finding oppor- 
tunities for the careers they had planned 
or failed to plan, and the middle-aged 
and elderly men and women for whom 
employability decreases with the years— 
and the trend of the times. The former 
group need counsel in developing a wide 
range of vocational assets, without too 
much diffusion of aim. In the latter 
group are many who can postpone oc- 
cupational old age by shaking themselves 
out of their ruts, modernizing their 
knowledge of modern business practices, 
freshening themselves up in appearance 
and manner by shaving off that drooping 
mustache and putting arch supports in 
their shoes. It might not be safe actually 
to say anything about the mustache, if 
any—but the general idea can be con- 
veyed. For those who can’t get jobs, 
maybe ever, there are suggestions that 
may be given for working up little busi- 
nesses on their own; the music teacher 
who was adept at mending her own worn 
and torn folios had never thought of 
doing the same thing for orchestras; and 
to the man down in Brooklyn, who knew 
all about canaries, it had never occurred 
that he could raise and sell them to the 
bird stores—in fact, the subject of ca- 
naries just happened to crop up in the 
conversation. Not of least significance 


are the non-profit-making opportunities 
of older people in putting their ripe ex- 
perience and wisdom at the command of 
those who come after—as leaders or con- 
sultants of discussion groups, and par- 
ticipants in civic and political enterprises. 
We could go on, but in spite of 
modern science, time and space are 
limited. We must explain, if explana- 
tion is required, that these illustrative bits 
of cases are scarcely to be regarded as 
typical of the problems met at Adjust- 
ment Service. They are random and 
fragmentary and could have been ampli- 
fied with greater justice to the skill, the 
knowledge, the resourcefulness, the help- 
fulness of the counselors. But better than 
justice is appreciation, and certainly the 
counselors have many evidences of that 
—in the words, by voice or by letter, of 
their clients, and by the sight, not seldom, 
of their lifted chins and brighter eyes 
as a token of new confidence in them- 
selves and new hope of the future. 


IX 


The question is asked, Is Adjustment 
Service going on? We cannot answer 
that. The year’s experiment is nearly 
over. The year's experience, however, is 
another matter. Likewise, the service 
that has already been rendered to men 
and women. Yes, Adjustment Service is 


going on! 


Cre 


“It is obvious,” says Professor Ben D. Wood of Columbia, “that guid- 


ance at any time d 


nds not merely upon measurements and observations 


at that particular time, but upon carefully preserved records of all the 
measurements and significant observations that have been made through- 
out his previous life.” 
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VOCATIONAL TRY-OUTS FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


EpirH G. STEDMAN and Mary E. MANSON 


In his general article on personnel work in colleges, printed in the De- 
cember issue, Dr. Cowdery refers to experiments in giving students try-out 
experience in occupations. Here is a description of what is being done at 
Radcliffe College under the ‘management of the Appointment Bureau. 
It is an interesting idea, but in practice it is even more interesting and 
significant, as the following article proves. We hope later to present to 
our readers accounts of how similar plans are working in other colleges. 


66 ELL, if I don’t teach, I don’t 
know what I can do.” 
“Social work sounds inter- 

esting. I think I might like it, but I'd 

hate to go around asking people such 

personal questions.” 

“I just have to find a job. The 
family has put me through college. 
Now it’s time for my brother to go, 
and father has had three pay cuts. 
I've simply got to help.” 

The director of every woman's college 
appointment bureau has heard these state- 
ments innumerable times in the past few 
years. They come in a steady stream: 
sophomores and juniors to whom voca- 
tional problems are still remote; seniors 
fast becoming job-conscious; recent grad- 
uates worried and perplexed at not find- 
ing their place in the sun; and a few 
older alumnae. They range from the 
youthful optimist who is sure there will 
be an opening for her somewhere to the 
alumna who after many rebuffs questions 
whether her talents are marketable any- 
where. So many of them do not know 
what they want to do, or what there is 
to do. So many who ought to go on to 
professional schools are driven instead by 


family necessity or college debts to a job 
at any price. 

Here are needs to be met. How is it 
practically possible for a girl to choose 
among different vocations when she 
doesn’t know them? How can she de- 
termine without too costly a trial whether 
what seems to her attractive is really so? 
Can she be headed toward a definite goal 
rather than start with whatever paid job 
happens along, a draw from a grab-bag? 
Can the vague young creature who sees 
only the top of the ladder be given the 
feel of the first few rungs? There are 
social, spiritual, and intellectual satisfac- 
tions to be sought as well as financial; and 
a mere job—supposing it is to be had— 
may not give them. The problem is to 
help the student discriminate among 
possible fields and find the place where 
she belongs. 

II 


The appointment bureau, in tackling 
this problem, is alive to its own limita- 
tions. In the first place, it cannot say 
assuredly in what field each girl will 
find (and give) compietest satisfaction. 
Its specific knowledge both of fields and 
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of students is necessarily too limited. 
Neither can it guarantee paid jobs to all 
registrants. It may, perhaps, by inviting 
representatives of different vocations to 
give talks on their field, improve the 
chances of a student's choosing the right 
work. But something more than plat- 
form description of this sort is required. 
What a student needs is to talk on the 
ground with workers in a vocation; to 
find out by experience of what the work 
consists; to acquire if possible some fa- 
cility in doing it; to build up an “‘experi- 
ence” record that may make her more 
acceptable to employers; and to establish 
personal contacts. 

It has seemed to the appointment 
bureau at Radcliffe that some of these 
needs may be met by vocational try-outs, 
a scheme with which it has experimented 
during the past two years. The try-outs 
are a kind of two-way test, in which the 
student, by doing volunteer work in a vo- 
cational field, tests her liking for it, 
while at the same time those attached to 
the field estimate her fitness. For ex- 
ample, a junior concentrating in geology, 
who does not know the possibilities of 
the field, is given a chance to spend the 
summer as volunteer helper in a chil- 
dren’s museum. Another undergraduate, 
with a flair for writing, is sent to the 
publicity department of the Red Cross. 
The comments of those with whom the 
student works enlighten the appointment 
office as to her aptitudes, and may also 
serve later as a valuable part of her 
credentials. 

Through such experience the student 
acquires at least a slight training that 
the ordinary “self-help” job does not 
give. The bulk of paid student jobs con- 
sist of typing, waiting on table, running 
errands, dog walking, “‘sitting on babies” 
—things almost entirely unconnected with 
the student’s vocational interests. This 
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experimental work, on the other hand, 
aims directly at discovering or cultivat- 
ing such interests. It is designed to show 
the embryo buyer what store work really 
means; the would-be technician the rou- 
tine processes of the laboratory; or the 
socially conscious the requirements of 
trained social work. 

For the experiment there are two 
requisites: interested students and co- 
operating agencies. Unlike the practice 
work attached to courses of study in some 
professional and business schools, this is 
not an application of specialized training 
given by the college. It is no part of the 
curriculum and is not allowed to infringe 
upon it. The student participates of her 
own accord, and is not encouraged to do 
so unless her academic standing is good. 
Among such students and the alumnae, 
however, are many who welcome a means 
of obtaining vocational insight and train- 
ing. 

Ill 

The position of students in college dif- 
fers from that of alumnae with respect 
both to time spent and benefits derived. 
During the term year, students do not 
as a rule give more than half a day a 
week to the project; during the summer 
they may give several weeks at a stretch. 
Recent graduates, however, or older 
alumnae who are either unemployed or 
dissatisfied with their present occupa- 
tions, may give as much time as they 
wish. It may prove profitable for them 
to give as much as a year. Some of the 
private schools are now offering to prom- 
ising young graduates a year’s apprentice- 
ship that is an extremely valuable prepa- 
ration for teaching. A progressive re- 
formatory for women offers a year's in- 
terneship to a group of graduates for 
work in varied fields—psychology, nur- 
sery school, economics, sociology, and 
statistics—giving practical training and 
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enabling some to gather thesis material. 
Other alumnae, with no job in the offing, 
may give full time to whatever field 
promises most in the way of satisfaction 
or training. The gains of the alumnae 
are correspondingly of a somewhat dif- 
ferent order from those to the students in 
college. Whereas the latter are explor- 
ing and getting incidental training, the 
former, serving as apprentices, secure a 
substantial training calculated to lead 
more directly to paid positions. 

In neither case, however, is there usu- 
ally a current cash return. Students in 
summer camps receive maintenance, and 
graduates giving full time to hospital or 
institutional work, or to teaching also may 
receive maintenance. But ordinarily the 
sole return sought is vocational—a chance 
to learn the scope and content of a field 
and get experience in it. “Wages,” if 
received at all, are purely nominal, con- 
sisting perhaps of carfare and luncheon 
expense. It may seem that here is un- 
justified competition with paid workers. 
But the relatively small amounts of time 
given by students, together with the fact 
that graduates—unless they are student 
teachers or internes—may leave at any 
time for more remunerative work, ren- 
der them fairly harmless in this respect. 
Moreover, in many cases the work done, 
however desirable, could not otherwise 
be undertaken for lack of funds. 

To find agencies that are in a position 
to cooperate constructively is the second 
essential. In Boston, and presumably in 
any city of fair size, this is not particu- 
larly difficult; for, although the chief aim 
is to give training to the students, they 
in turn may make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the agency. The Radcliffe bureau 
has succeeded in securing an adequate 
number of cooperators, some seventy or 
more, among schools, libraries, hospitals, 
museums, social agencies, civic organiza- 


tions, national and international associa- 
tions, research institutes, and even busi- 
ness houses. 

Among so varied a group of agencies, 
openings can be found to suit many indi- 
vidual needs. Hospitals or industrial 
chemists give to the student in physical 
science, who does not want to teach, the 
routine work of laboratory technician— 
work that is frequently the first step to- 
ward research. Settlement houses and 
camps, with their glee clubs, bands, or 
“shows” to be directed, give valuable ex- 
perience to the girl who wants subse- 
quently to teach school music. 

A variety of agencies—medical, psychi- 
atric, welfare, etc—demonstrate the va- 
rious phases of social work. The head 
social worker in one hospital enumerates 
as follows the opportunities at her 
agency: “During last summer we had 
eight volunteers who were college stu- 
dents, eager to give some time to medical 
or social agencies. They had an oppor- 
tunity to understand something of a 
medical charity, and a chance to see at 
first hand several professions in action, 
such as the physician, the nurse, the 
laboratory technician, the social worker, 
the dietitian, etc., all of which helped to 
give them a clearer understanding of the 
professional fields involved.” 

Psychological clinics or institutions for 
mental disease provide openings for the 
student in psychology. Statistical depart- 
ments—economic, médical, social— utilize 
the girl who likes figures. Libraries and 
museums instruct a student in the several 
branches of their work. Most agencies 
can give practice to inexperienced secre- 
taries; and so many positions now require 
a modicum of secretarial training that the 
appointment bureau at Radcliffe has pro- 
vided in the last two summers an inten- 
Sive course to give the student the rudi- 
ments of shorthand and typing. Follow- 
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ing the course, some students are placed 
with different organizations for practice 
training. 
IV 

Exploration in any one of these vari- 
ous fields may have the negative value 
of showing the student that she heartily 
dislikes the work, and turn her to some- 
thing for which she is better fitted; or 
it may confirm her original choice. The 
results of the experiment in some indi- 
vidual cases have been gratifying. 

Through it, several in this year's grad- 
uating class have gained some insight into 
their choice of possible vocations. For 
example, one girl had entered college 
planning to concentrate in English and to 
teach it later. This teaching interest led 
her to do some volunteer tutoring, but 
by the end of junior year teaching was 
no longer her first choice and she was 
apparently quite at a loss to know what 
she did want to do. As a possible solu- 
tion, she grasped at the summer secre- 
tarial course offered through the appoint- 
ment bureau. Her marks there were 
mediocre, and the glamor of being a 
secretary dimmed. During senior year 
she was worried by the fact that there 
were few paid positions for untrained 
persons, and, since her family was hav- 
ing financial difficulty, she felt that she 
must be very certain what she wished to 
do before making any outlay for profes- 
sional training. By spring, through out- 
side contacts, she had become interested 
in social work. It was suggested that 
before she incurred the expense of the 
necessary professional training, she try 
herself out in the social service depart- 
ment of one of the city hospitals. At the 
end of a month’s full-time work under 
an intelligent and understanding super- 
visor, she felt very definitely that this 
was the field that she wished to enter, 
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and she now hopes to go to a school of 
social work in the fall. 

In other cases a girl who has already 
chosen her field has made valuable con- 
tacts in it through her volunteer work. 
A 1932 graduate who had concentrated 
in government was intensely interested in 
foreign service. During her senior year 
she volunteered one afternoon a week at 
the World Peace Foundation, where she 
did some rather monotonous clerical work 
but also undertook a piece of research. 
She reported: “I wouldn't give up the 
experience for anything. Just the con- 
tacts with my chiefs there and the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the place were satis- 
fying to me. For anyone who is plan- 
ning a career in any way connected with 
international law or relations, I think the 
more contacts of this kind the better.” 

In some instances, apprentice work has 
led to scholarships for further training. 
On the strength of the teaching done at 
various Boston settlements by a student 
during her senior year, the bureau was 
able to recommend her for a music fel- 
lowship in New York, and she was 
chosen from a number of applicants be- 
cause of the experience she describes be- 
low:— 

I want to say first of all that the 
experiences I had in settlements and in 
camps have been invaluable in my work 
this year; also that a variety of back- 
ground counts for a great deal. 

At the E House I worked with 
a mixed glee club, ages eighteen to 
twenty-five, one evening a week. I 
tried some Gilbert and Sullivan and 
found it too sophisticated. The glee 
club took a very definite part in the 
Christmas program. Both the director 
and the recreation worker did every- 
thing they could to help locate the 
points of interest and get the glee club 
going. They also gave me complete 
freedom. 
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At S—— House I worked with a 
boys’ glee club one evening a week. 
They were tremendous discipline prob- 
lems, and I had a struggle with them. 
(But this year the best work I have 
done has been with adolescent boys.) 
They finally sang in an open-house pro- 
gram in the spring—folk-songs and a 
spiritual. Usually there was no one in 
general charge, but two or three eve- 
nings before or after rehearsals I had 
long discussions with the director 
about the individual boys, discipline in 
general, racial problems, and the or- 
ganization of the house. These were 
of very great value to me and are still. 


Again, several older alumnae, through 
apprentice work, have been enabled to 
re-enter paid positions. A widow with a 
young child, who before her marriage had 
been a secretary, was forced to earn her 
living once more. Although she had kept 
up her shorthand in a desultory fashion, 
she was no longer sufficiently skilled in 
office practice to return to secretarial 
work. She tried various fields: canvass- 
ing, selling cards, etc. An attractive, vi- 
vacious woman, she had much in her 
favor; yet after constant failure, she was 
thoroughly discouraged. The bureau sug- 
gested that she work three days a week 
as a volunteer in one of the large hos- 
pitals. There she was given the oppor- 
tunity to regain her secretarial skill and to 
acquire some administrative experience in 
one of the clinics. Not only did her in- 
terest in the work and her satisfaction in 
doing it well restore peace of mind, but 
several months later she became the suc- 
cessful candidate for an important secre- 
tarial position in a medical school. 


On the other hand, there are cases 
where little profit has seemed to result. 
One girl sent out for secretarial practice 
(who, incidentally, was well recom- 


mended by the office to which she went) 
reported: “For the length of time spent 
(three consecutive days a week during 
one month in the summer) I did hardly 
enough work to justify the time the sala- 
ried girls spent explaining and answering 
my questions. In an equal amount of time 
much more progress could be made at a 
business school and under much less 
nerve strain.” 

In these instances, however, it has gen- 
erally appeared either that the student 
has been lackadaisical and has not done 
her part, or that the agency has not at- 
tempted to give training but has used the 
girl for routine and dead-end jobs. Thus 
far such cases have been a minority. 

The gain to an undergraduate from 
time spent under wise supervision is illus- 
trated by the case of a junior who has 
worked for a month this summer in the 
laboratory of a Boston manufacturing 
company. Her work elicited the follow- 
ing letter from the company:— 

You will recall that Miss S ar- 
ranged to spend a month of voluntary 
service in our laboratory. She has just 
finished this period. Below is a copy 
of the notation that I have filed with 
our Employment Department record. I 
thought you might want to have this 
information to file with her record in 
your office. 

“Miss S—— did some very good 
qualitative and analytical work with us; 
she was well grounded on fundamen- 
tals and in the handling of apparatus; 
she was regular and punctual in at- 
tendance; she quickly accustomed her- 
self to the laboratory and to our rou- 
tine. Her questions indicated a keen 
and intelligent grasp of the work as- 
signed her. She had a likeable disposi- 
tion and made friends easily.” 

We enjoyed having Miss S—— with 
us, and I want to take this opportunity 
to thank you for sending her to us. 
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THE JOB TO BE DONE 


Certainly this will be a very valuable 
part of her credentials. 

Any present evaluation of the experi- 
ment by students or by the appointment 
bureau itself is, of course, purely tenta- 
tive. It seems a way of securing for un- 
dergraduates needed experience, and of 


giving to graduates an entry to vocational 
fields in which they may find satisfaction. 
The soundness of the plan can only be 
determined by longer trial, which will in- 
dicate whether the experiment ought to 
be made a permanent undertaking. At 
least it gives indications of promise! 


THE JOB TO BE DONE 


at the Cleveland Convention 


OweEN E. PENCE 


T= is an appeal for the presence and 
collaboration of NVGA members at 
perhaps the most important meeting of 
the Association in 25 years of guidance 


history. 
The vocational life of our society has 
broken down. Security is gravely 


threatened for all. The schools, even in 
the midst of great restriction and dis- 
tress, continue to pour forth a flood of 
youth for jobs and vocations which do 
not exist, and which may never again 
exist. The vocational counselor is har- 
assed and almost helpless at the very mo- 
ment when this service is most needed. 
Occupational trends are baffling. Predic- 
tion of vocational success is almost im- 
possible. Counseling proceeds bravely, 
but blindly. Society itself undergoes 
fundamental reorganization. 

What do these things mean to a pro- 
fessional association of guidance work- 
ers? The great project before the Asso- 
ciation this year, it would seem, in the 
light of these conditions, should be to 
check present guidance practice against 
the gigantic task which present condi- 
tions present, to reexamine aims and poli- 
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cies, and to rechart the course for the 
future. The Cleveland program will be 
devoted to the development of a strategy 
in keeping with these responsibilities. 

Branch leaders and more than forty 
Program Advisers (these graciously con- 
tinued their service from the last conven- 
tion) have collaborated with the Board 
of Trustees who are organizing the con- 
vention plans under the leadership of the 
program chairman. From the first can- 
vass of preferred emphases last summer 
to the final program to be published in 
the February number of Occupations, the 
V ocational Guidance Magazine, there has 
been extensive group consultation in mak- 
ing the program. 

The Convention begins at 2 P. M. 
on Wednesday, February 21, and lasts 
through Saturday afternoon. On these 
four days there will be successive consid- 
eration of “Our Association,’ “Our So- 
ciety,” “Our Profession,” and “Our Poli- 
cies for the Future.” In the final policy- 
making session on Saturday, as on the 
Thursday morning session devoted to the 
relationship of recent social trends to vo- 
cational and personnel adjustments, the 


| 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Deans of Women, the College Personnel 
Association, the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration and certain other groups will 
share in deliberation and planning. 

Among the themes which will com- 
mand attention are: 


The Field, Work and Aims of the 
Guidance Movement in 1934 

Assets from Twenty-Five Years of 
Guidance History 

Maintenance vs. Retrenchment in a 
National Emergency 

Our Society in Crisis and Reconstruc- 
tion 

Social Consequences of Recent Govern- 
mental Policies 

Social Objectives of Current Labor 
Programs 

Community Responsibility for the Ad- 
justment of Persons 

Live Sectors of Social Reconstruction 
Related to Guidance Work 

Occupational Trends and the Society 
of the Future 


The Claims of the Individual 

The Use of Technical Resources in 
Dealing with the Individual 

The Improvement of Counseling Pro- 
cedure 

Evaluation—a Necessary Next Step 


Checking the Quality and Validity of 
our Work 

Professional Standards for Guidance 
Workers 


Relation of Immediate Policies to Long- 
Time Aims 

The National Occupational Confer- 
ence Program 

The Tennessee Valley Program of 
Education and Guidance 


Outstanding leaders from the fields of 
government, education, industry and so- 
cial work have been secured to work with 
leaders of national and branch associa- 
tions upon these timely and urgent prob- 
lems. All school levels and all guidance 
functions are recognized in the program 
plans, as well as officially recognized sec- 
tions on Rural Work, State-Wide Pro- 
gtams, Scholarships, and the fields of 
Adult Guidance and Education. Impor- 
tant researches will be reviewed. A so- 
cial evening will provide acquaintance 
and a novel satire on guidance. In ad- 
dition to a limited speaking program, the 
symposium, the group conference, the 
panel discussion and the free forum 
methods will all contribute to stimula- 
ting exchange of thorough and effective 
formulation of policy. 


ero 


From Antioch College Notes: “So long as higher education aims chiefly 
at preparing students to repeat the life of the preceding generation, it 
omotes learning rather than thinking. Students cannot easily be stirred 
to original thought unless it seems necessary to meet new, important situ- 


ations, or to explore new territory. 


If we see present society as transi- 


tional, and feel the need to create a way of life to give greater assurance 
to human hopes, then serious thought has significance and necessity.” 
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SOME BASIC PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) -:- A. Lee 


Vocational Education Defined 
I. Any education, public or private, the aim of which is to increase the earning 
power or to broaden the vocational insight of an individual, is vocational education, 
whether it be at the trade level or the professional level. 


Vocational Rights 
II. Modern democratic civilization assumes the right and responsibility of every 
individual to work at a vocation serviceable to society, sustaining to self and depend- 
ents, and in so far as is possible, conducive to personal satisfaction to the worker. 


Need of Training for Work 

III. All work, be it simple or complex, requires a period of training—some- 
times long, sometimes short. Modern industrial and commercial life, on professional 
as well as non-professional levels, is keyed to production and service rather than to 
training. It follows that preparation for vocational life, “vocational education,’’ must 
be provided by some agency outside business or industry. This agency is the school. 

Availability of Training 

IV. Schools are of two kinds: public and private. Vocational education of all 
kinds and at all levels should be available to all who can profit by such training. To 
restrict vocati6nal education to private schools in which tuition is charged is to deny 
to a large proportion of the population the opportunity to become self-sustaining, an 
opportunity which should be open on equal terms to all members of a democracy. 


Modern Programs of Training 

V. The apprenticeship system, despite its faults, was a most effective system of 
vocational education. Modern competitive industry, pointed only at production, has 
eliminated apprenticeship in all but a few lines of activities, and in these it exists 
largely in name only. Upon the school, therefore, falls the responsibility for providing 
the complete and well-rounded training necessary for vocational effectiveness in 
modern life. 

Programs of vocational training are of two kinds: those carried on entirely in the 
school plant, and those carried on in cooperation with business or industry or agri- 
culture. Certain trades, e. g., printing and automotive repair, lend themselves to full- 
time training under school conditions. The majority of trades are best taught by 
“cooperative vocational education,” a scheme in which the trainee works half-time in 
the vocation for which he is preparing, and attends school half-time. In almost all 
cases, however, a preparatory period of training is required and this can be most 
effectively carried on in school shops or laboratories. The factor determining which 
type of program is to be used is the best interest of the trainee. 

The essential points are that the individual concerned is im training rather than 
employed; that the scheme is the most effective method of training which can be 
devised for the particular occupation; and that the “master” of the apprentice is the 
school, not the industry. 
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Advisory Committees 
VI. Essential to the effectiveness of a community program of vocational educa- 
tion at any level is a system of advisory committees, one for each vocation taught, on 
which are represented the workers in the vocation, the employers of such workers, 
and the school. The function of an advisory committee is to advise and cooperate 
with the school officials to the end that the vocational training programs shall attain 
the highest possible effectiveness. 
The Teaching Staff 
VII. Any program is as strong as its teaching staff, but no stronger. This is 
peculiarly true of vocational education. Nowhere else is it so necessary to know 
superlatively that which is to be taught. Therefore, teachers of vocations are chosen 
first because of high efficiency and wide knowledge of their several crafts. To the 
foundation of craftsmanship it is, of course, necessary to add the technique of teach- 
ing, and sufficient conception of the objectives and scope of education as a whole to 
enable such teachers to participate understandingly in the total program of the 
public schools. 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
VIII. The phenomenon of unemployment in so far as it is technological, or the 
result of mergers or efficiency measures, or caused by any manifestation of current 
civilization which makes it impossible for a man to follow a vocation for which he is 
adequately trained, imposes on public schools the further responsibility of vocational 
rehabilitation. 
Prevention of Crime 
IX. The relationship between crime and lack of vocational proficiency is accepted 
by all students of criminology. Society can strike a most effective blow at crime by 
providing that no individual shall leave the purview of the public schools who has not 
been trained to wage-earning proficiency in a vocation in which there is a reasonable 
chance of his being employed. 
Vocational Guidance 
X. Basic to any comprehensive program of vocational education is an adequate 
program of vocational guidance. A vocational curriculum of study and practice should 
be organized on the assumption that those enrolled for training have chosen it 
intelligently. 
Avocations 
XI. The apparent tendency to reduce both the working day and week requires 
that due attention be given in a vocational program to the avocational aspects of living. 
A Philosophy of Life 
XII. A vocational program falls short of complete effectiveness if it does not 
inculcate in its trainees a philosophy which accepts as a cardinal principle of life the 
idea of personal growth all through life. Modern workers at every level must study 
and strive to improve. Frequently they must modify practice and theory. Often they 
must change completely. A wisely conceived program of vocational education will 
afford abundant opportunity for growth of the individual—growth in skill, in under- 
standing not alone of his own vocation but of those closely related and in some cases 
remotely related. Thus may a man through his vocation achieve his richest and fullest 
development. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 

(May we ask that the secretaries of the 
various branches send reports to Dr. Ander- 
son at Room 203, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, after each 
meeting, 50 that this column may be a truly 
representative and comprehensive medium 
for the exchange of worthwhile and interest- 
ing ideas—EDITOR) 


Dallas 

On November 8 the Dallas Vocational 
Guidance Association met with the Dallas 
Child Guidance Clinic in celebration of 
latter's tenth anniversary. The program 
included an address by Dr. E. H. Cary, 
President of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, who gave a brief history of the 
H. L. Pritchett, Professor of So- 


discussed mental hygiene from the stand- 
point of the sociologist. Dr. H. W. 
Winans, Chief of Staff of Baylor Hospi- 
tal, discussed Mental Hygiene from the 
viewpoint of medical practice. Dr. Guy 
Witt, Head of the Department of Neuro- 
psychiatry of Baylor Hospital, discussed 
mental hygiene from the viewpoint of a 
psychiatrist. 


Central Kansas 
The Central Kansas Vocational Guid- 
ance Association met on November 4 with 
the State Teachers Convention in Wichita. 
About 30 members participated in the 
discussion which was arranged in place 
of having a speaker. Some of the prob- 
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lems discussed by the group were: “Guid- 
ance and Counseling in the Small High 
Schools,”’ ‘““What Should Guidance Aim 
to Do?” “How Can the Central Kansas 
Vocational Guidance Association Work 
More Effectively?” “How Can the Per- 
sonal and Social Maladjustments of Per- 
sons be Discovered and Met?” 

Fred A. Replogel, Dean of McPherson 
College, was re-elected president of the 
Association and Calum O. Evans, Director 
of Guidance in the Pratt Schools, was 
elected secretary. 

A great deal of interest was manifested 
and some very constructive and helpful 
programs are being planned. Plans are 
afoot for a statewide meeting on counsel- 
ing and guidance. 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey Association held its 
third meeting of the year on November 
10 in connection with the Jersey State 
Teachers Association Convention. The 
topic for discussion was, “A Clinical Ap- 
proach to Mental, Emotional and Voca- 
tional Adjustment.” 

E. K. Ford, a former president of the 
Association, led off by discussing “Some 
Limitations on Vocational Guidance.” 
Then Morris Viteles explained the work 
of a vocational adjustment clinic. Dr. 
Sidney A. Cook then gave the viewpoint 
of the mental hygienists. Edgar Doll, 
Psychologist at Vineland Institution, pre- 
sented the psychologist’s point of view, 
but his talk developed into a criticism 
(not unfriendly, however) of the former 
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presentations, and a summing-up of the 
whole situation. 

This Association is having marvelous 
success this year by holding meetings at 
strategic points throughout the state. The 
criterion of success is the size of the meet- 
ings and the interest aroused. As this 
goes to press, indications are that about 
600 are expected to attend the December 
meeting. 


Teachers College 


The Teachers College Branch held a 
called meeting November 27 for the pur- 
pose of considering the present crisis 
which the public schools are facing. The 
following resolutions were passed, and 
the members present voted to appeal in- 
dividually to the congressmen represent- 
ing their home districts on behalf of 
needed legislation: 

“Whereas, during the current school 
year 1,025,300 rural school children will 
be denied adequate educational opportu- 
nity because over 2,000 schools did not 
open, because 715 schools are running 
less than three months and because 18,500 
schools run less than six months; 

“Whereas, one out of every four cities 
has shortened its school term because of 
lack of available funds; 

“Whereas, one out of every four 
American public school teachers is now 
teaching for less than $750 a year al- 
though the wage for unskilled workers 
set by the ‘blanket code’ of the NRA is 
$728 a year; 

“We, the members of Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocationai Guid- 
ance Association at Columbia University, 
urge that the President and Congress of 
the United States act to provide direct 
federal grants or loans for public educa- 
tion in the several states.” 


New York City 

As this material goes to press the Ney 
York Association has announced a meet: 
ing for December 12. The program j 
to be given over to a discussion of the 
NRA Codes and Vocational Guidance 
The speaker is to be Robert W. Ham. 
brook, Special Agent for Industrial Edy. 
cation, United States Office of Education 

Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Voca 
tional Service for Juniors, will be chair-| 
man of discussion, and the following dis. 
cussion leaders have been named:—Lay. 
ton S. Hawkins, Adjustment Service; 
Edward Mayman, East Side Continuation 
School; Thomas H. Nelson, National 
Council, Y.M.C.A.; Eric Nicol, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company. Listed a; 
“code resource men” are:—John H 
Klingenfeld, Trade Ways, Inc.; S. Lewis 
Land, National Association of Heating 
and Piping Contractors; Don H. Taylor, 
New York Employing Printers Associa: 
tion. This looks like a very interesting 
set up and we hope that we will have 
some valuable findings to report in the 
next issue as to the outcome of this 
meeting. 


Milwaukee 

The first meeting of the Milwaukee 
Branch of the Industrial and Educational 
Counselors Association was held on Oc- 
tober 25 at the Peckham Junior High 
School. About 70 were in attendance. 
The speaker was Rev. Richard E. Evans, 
pastor of the Wauwatosa Presbyterian 
Church, who before entering the ministry 
spent a number of years in industry, part 
of which time he was a personnel man. 
His subject was “What Industry has a 
Right to Expect from the Schools and 
What the Schools have a Right to Expect 
from Industry.” 

He listed six things which he felt in- 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


dustry has a right to expect from the 


school :— 

1. Train people to think. 

2. Teach people how to learn, 

3. Teach them individual responsibility 
for citizenship. 

4, Give them an adequate cultural 
background. 

5. Teach them to have a desire to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s point 
of view and to have a sympathetic 
understanding and purpose to co- 
operate with others. 

6. Adequate vocational training and 
information about vocations. 

He also listed five things which schools 

have a right to expect of industry:— 

1. That industry give increasing im- 
portance to human rights and 
human welfare. 

2. That industry shall make intelligent 
and unselfish efforts to settle the 
disputes within its own organiza- 
tion. 

3. That industry shall work in co- 
operation with other social forces 
to improve some of the flagrant 
conditions in commerce and in- 
dustry. 

4, That industry shall give opportunity 
for advancement according to 
aptitudes and abilities and efforts 
put forth on the part of the in- 
dividual. 

5. That unselfish cooperation should 
be the keynote we all need to 
seek. 


In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Rosecrance emphasized the point that in- 
dustry should regard work as a continu- 
ance of education and that it should strive 
to improve its educational methods with 
the boys and girls who come to it. Mr. 
Beckwith, Superintendent of the Koeh- 
ring Company, then gave a brief talk, in 
which he emphasized the need for the co- 
operation on the part of industry with the 
educators and brought out the fact that 
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in the last year or two there had not been 
the cooperation with the educators in the 
Industrial and Educational Counselors’ 
Association that we should expect from 
industry. 
Nebraska 

This Branch Association has held meet- 
ings in several different sections of the 
state where it has offered programs to ac- 
quaint teachers and others interested with 
the work of guidance. It has also sent 
out circular letters calling attention to the 
best contributions on guidance and in ad- 
dition has had an exhibition of various 
types of record forms, test blanks, and 
the like. The Associaton plans to carry 
out a similar program this coming year. 


Rhode Island 

This Association has planned four 
meetings for the coming year in which 
the emphasis will be on the adjustments 
industry is making under the NRA to 
absorb the new recruits from schools. 

The first meeting of the year was held 
on November 15 at the Nathaniel Green 
School, Providence. The speaker was 
William H. Stead, Associate Director of 
the United States Employment Service. 
Dr. Stead explained the work of the new 
employment service organized after the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. He 
stated that there would be two divisions 
—(1) the local or state unit and (2) the 
federal unit where there is no existing 
local service. At Washington a division 
of standards and research has been estab- 
lished. This will set up minimum stand- 
ards, a statistical service, and a research 
and demonstration service with regard to 
classifying occupations and job analysis. 
The federal government is given, by the 
act, the control of personnel, statistics, 
premises, and policy with $4,000,000 to 
disperse to the states meeting federal 
standards. 


EVENTS —- BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 


Dynamics of Personnel Research 


Measuring abilities, determining occu- 
pational trends, predicting the future of 
the labor unions, describing the person- 
nel activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, standardizing placement prac- 
tices, setting up adequate employer- 
employe relationships—in fact, the en- 
tire range of problems that confront those 
who are engaged in furthering more ef- 
fective occupational adjustment—these 
were the fascinating topics that captured 
the attention of the men and women who 
were fortunate enough to attend the 
Twelfth Annual Autumn Conference of 
the Personnel Research Federation on No- 
vember 16 and 17 at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City. Those in the various 
audiences represented industry, business, 
the professions, higher and secondary 
education. They questioned and they 
argued. They were keen for new instru- 
ments of research devised through and 
to be used in practice, but they were 
critical. They were largely of that group 
that must deal with the worker, employed 
or unemployed, from day to day, and who 
therefore need new and better tools, 
sharp and true. They were a highly de- 
lighted and benefited group. 

Methods of presentation differed from 
speaker to speaker. Some talked, some 
discoursed, some lectured, some read. 
Some used charts to prove their conten- 
tions. Others relied solely upon the 
spoken word. Five of the features on the 


program will be fully presented in future 
issues Of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, or are discussed in 
the present issue, or have already found 
their way into print in past issues. ““The 
Prediction of Vocational Success,” a paper 
read by Irving Lorge of Columbia Uni- 
versity, covered much the same ground 
as that of an article by the same name, 
written by Edward L. Thorndike, who 
conducted the ten-year follow-up study. 
In the unavoidable absence of Jerome H. 
Bentley, Director of the Adjustment Ser- 
vice of New York, Garret L. Bergen, 
Director of Diagnosis, described in con- 
siderable detail the operation of the Ser- 
vice. On the basis of interviews with 
these men and other members of the staff, 
who supplied information and records, 
and as a result of personal observation, 
Raymond G. Fuller writes for this issue 
of the magazine an appreciation of the 
work this organization is doing. Intro- 
ducing the Section on Vocational Adjust- 
ment at the Conference, Franklin J. 
Keller carried the audience on a twenty- 
minute tour through the mazes of a series 
of charts which were intended to be the 
map part of a talk on “Mapping the 
Field of Vocational Adjustment.” In 
much more detail and with considerably 
more philosophic background, the subject 
is presented in this January issue under 
the title, Good Life and the World's 
Work.” The February number of 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 


Occupations will be edited by Walter V. 
Bingham and Harold F. Clark, and will 
be concerned wholly with occupational 
trends and distribution. Hence, it is ap- 
propriate that there should be reserved 
for that time an article which will pre- 
sent the material which Dr. Bingham, in 
conjunction with Charles S$. Slocombe, 
gave to the conference under the title, 
“Estimating the Absorptive Capacity of 
Occupations."’ This will be accompanied 
by another article covering the subject, 
“Recent Trends in Labor Surplus Occu- 
pations,”” by Gladys L. Palmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Personnel in the Tennessee Valley 


The luncheon meeting on the first day, 
at which Harvey N. Davis, President of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, pre- 
sided, brought out a large audience who 
were amply rewarded by the dynamic 
speeches of L. J. O'Rourke, Director of 
Personnel Research for the United 
States Civil Service Commission, and 
Sumner H. Slichter, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. In addi- 
tion to his other duties Dr. O'Rourke 
has been assigned the task of selecting 
the personnel for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, so what he has to say about 
this vast new project, conceived as a piece 
of social reconstruction rather than as a 
power project, is of vital import. “TVA,” 
he said, ‘is not concerned merely with 
the building of a dam or with the creat- 
ing of power, but is planning for a con- 
tribution to the life of the people in the 
valley. It is aiming toward a designed 
economic order in which there shall be 
cooperative production and distribution 
along with the training of workers. In 
the Cove Creek project we are selecting 
intelligent and teachable young men 
from the community who are to spend 
one-half their time at work and one-half 
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their time in training both for the job 
and for a better adaptation to community 
life. They will work five and one-half 
hours a day on one of two shifts and 
will spend two hours in the training 
program. At Norristown there will be 
250 families each of which will be 
awarded a plot of land large enough to 
grow vegetables for their own use but 
not for sale. They will also be provided 
with an educational and a recreational 
program. When the problem of select- 
ing workers first arose, it was decided to 
establish civil service regulations even 
though the TVA Act did not require 
them. For the offices of the administra- 
tion the personnel was selected through 
the same procedures used in other gov- 
ernmental offices. When engineers were 
to be chosen their life and occupational 
histories were procured and the selection 
was made through the procedure known 
as the non-assembled examination. 
“However, when it came to selecting 
a few thousand laborers from the 15,000 
men available, it was necessary to use a 
less familiar technique. Every one of 
them had to be given an opportunity to 
apply and an equal chance of being se- 
lected. Certain points had to be kept in 
mind, such as the ability of each indi- 
vidual to profit by the opportunity and to 
think in terms of community life. It was 
necessary to consider his economic need, 
his past experience, his background and 
his training. Two non-language tests 
were chosen as a general sifting device. 
Those who survived this had to be given 
consideration with reference to later 
trainability and were therefore given tests 
of interest and of mechanical aptitude. 
A third test was that which had been 
used for a long time by the Post Office 
Department for the selection of general 
laborers. Samples of these tests were 
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mailed to all applicants so that they might 
be thoroughly familiar with the type of 
test they were to take. It is interesting 
to note that the use of these tests was not 
something quite new. They had been 
used at various industrial plants, in the 
Navy, and for admission to certain Ger- 
man labor unions. That they had a cer- 
tain degree of validity is indicated by the 
fact that in one organization, during the 
first year, the results of the tests corre- 
lated .4 with supervisors’ ratings, in the 
second year .5, and in the third year .64. 
In other words, during the third year the 
test results correlated better with the 
supervisors’ ratings, than the supervisors’ 
ratings correlated with their own ratings 
during the first year. In the TVA the 
test results are used only as an aid in se- 
lecting the workers; all the other factors 
are taken into consideration and tabulated 
on Hollerith cards.” 


Future of the Labor Unions 


Professor Slichter assured the audience 
that there was every reason to believe that 
the unions were being intrenched through 
the operation of the NRA. “If I had 
been discussing labor unions a year ago,” 
he said, ‘I would have spoken in terms 
of their bare survival, but since then the 
A. F. of L. has reached a new high in 
membership. In five months it has 
gained more than it did in the previous 
13 years. I suspect that it is now enter- 
ing upon a plateau and will remain there 
for at least five or six months. A most 
important factor in determining the trend 
is the possibility of pronounced inflation. 

“Where there is a strong nucleus an in- 
crease is highly probable as in the rail- 
road unions and the needle trades and it 
is likely that their gains will be held. 
During the last four or five months 700 
charters have been granted by the A. F. 
of L. It is not known how many have 


been refused or how many have been 
granted but rejected by the local unions 
because of unacceptable terms written 
into them. The infant mortality of unions 
has always been large and it is likely that 
the death rate will be high. This in- 
cludes company unions. Unions do not 
have the competent advice which would 
better enable them to maintain their 
organization. 

“It has been said that the A. F. of L. 
has had a great opportunity and has 
thrown it away, but it is really unfair to 
say this because the A. F. of L. was not 
organized and does not exist for the pur- 
pose of increasing membership. It was 
organized rather to preserve the autonomy 
of its constituents. The real labor move- 
ment never resided in the A. F. of L. but 
rather in the 100 odd constituents. The 
opportunity was thrown away because no 
one was in a position to seize it. Its 
constitution was not so constructed as to 
do it. As a matter of fact, unions always 
start out ‘company-conscious, not as 
part of an occupational group. When the 
A. F. of L. says that each member of an 
occupation must keep company with all 
the other members in that occupation— 
electricians with electricians, carpenters 
with carpenters, etc.—the workers balk. 
Charters are often sent back to the A. F. 
of L. because of this and the result is no 
union or a union outside of the A. F. 
of L. The workers want A. F. of L. 
affiliation but not under the conditions 
imposed. The leaders in a union move- 
ment are often craftsmen, the aristocrats 
of tradesmen. The president is likely to 
be a mechanic or an electrician, also the 
secretary. The mass of members are 
among the semi-skilled or unskilled. In 
other words, the officers belong to the 
very crafts which A. F. of L. says must 
separate themselves from the union. Nat- 
urally there is violent objection to this 
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and the result is a failure to attain af- 
filiation. The codes are unpopular among 
workers whose hours, and consequently 
wages, have been reduced. 

“There are two other opportunities for 
the stimulation of the organizations of 
unions :— 

“1. Pronounced inflation would prob- 
ably strengthen both the A. F. of L. 
unions and the employer representation 
branch. Inflation means that wages must 
be cut. If the representatives of the 
unions go to the employer to ask for a 
wage cut they become unpopular with 
their fellow workers. The company must 
cut the wages anyway and thus the union 
will have failed of its purpose. The only 
answer is affiliation with larger groups 
which will have more power to negotiate 
successfully. 

“2. The codes must be enforced in 
some manner or other. Up to the pres- 
ent the method has been “mass tech- 
nique.” Conditions have been allowed to 
develop to the point where they are so 
bad that both sides must sink their dif- 
ferences and come to an agreement. This 
is even true of the differences among the 
wage earners themselves. Means of set- 
tling differences must be provided for in 
some way. The general tendency is to 
make the plant the unit of representation 
but this does not fit into the A. F. of L. 
philosophy. The employer representation 
scheme will therefore be effective. This 
scheme has usually functioned for the 
adjustment of individual cases. John 
Jones has trouble about his wage rate and 
Frank Smith about his lay-off. But the 
scheme has never been successful for the 
settlement of general issues such as wage 
levels and hours. Inevitably the em- 
ployer representation scheme must deal 
in hours and wages and cannot be con- 
fined to individual cases. This means 
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that a paid representative is necessary and 
this in turn means dues. 

“It is interesting to note that no two 
employer representation schemes have, 
with one exception, ever existed in the 
same industry in the same town. The 
exception is the meat packing industry 
in Chicago where such schemes have been 
set up in both Armour's and Swift's. In 
the same town two company union groups 
are likely to stimulate each other. They 
have troubles in common. They are 
bound to get together to discuss tactics, 
demands and business conditions. If the 
A. F. of L., because of internal condi- 
tions, fails to organize big industry, the 
unions will develop outside of the A. F. 
of L. and really independent unions will 
come into being in America by one route 
or another. Under these circumstances 
the employer representation scheme will 
not be the ‘push-over’ scheme in the fu- 
ture as it has been in the past. 

“The codes may become unpopular but 
if industries have done business under 
them for two years they will be reluctant 
to change the procedure and I suspect 
that they will continue to exist in some 
form or other for the next 25 years.” 


U. S. Employment Service 


The dinner meeting of the Conference 
was held jointly with the Personnel Club 
of New York and the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the Taylor Society. Mary Reith 
of the New York Edison Company, pre- 
sided, while Louise Odencrantz, Director, 
Employment Center for the Handicapped, 
was chairman of discussion. W. Frank 
Persons, Director of the United States 
Employment Service, was the principal 
speaker, and took as his topic, ““The Na- 
tional Reemployment Service and its Re- 
lationships.” 

“Eventually the United States Employ- 
ment Service is to be a confederation of 
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state employment services,” said Mr. Per- 
sons, “Ultimately we shall have a plan 
for the clearance of labor between states.” 

Although various statutes enacted as 
part of the recovery program require that 
the federal office supervise several special 
employment services, it is the aim of the 
federal department to turn these services 
over to the state employment offices as 
rapidly as possible. Among these spe- 
cial services are the veterans’ employment 
service and the reemployment offices 
established to facilitate the public works 
program. Already some of these have 
been merged with state employment 
services. 

The federal government has provided 
subsidies for state employment services 
which affiliate with the United States 
Employment Service and which meet the 
standards established by the federal de- 
partment. At the time the federal ser- 
vice was established, state offices were 
operating in twenty-four of the states. 
Cordial relations have been established 
with all of these and they are now co- 
operating in the federal program. The 
cooperation of the Commissioners of 
Labor from the other twenty-four states 
has also been assured, in order that the 
reemployment offices, to be temporarily 
established in these states, may be so lo- 
cated that they may ultimately be ab- 
sorbed into a permanent state employ- 
ment service, should this appear to the 
local authorities to be desirable. In states 
operating their own employment service, 
reemployment activities will be conducted 
through the existing offices. 

Inauguration of the reemployment ser- 
vice for public works programs brought 
the immediate necessity of establishing a 
policy of cooperation with the federal re- 
lief program. Problems which at first 
appeared very complicated were neatly 
solved by the cordial cooperation of the 


three divisions concerned. Had the te- 
employment offices decided to consider as 
candidates only those already receiving 
relief, the immediate effect would have 
been to swamp the relief rolls with peo- 
ple who saw in this their only chance to 
get a job. On the other hand, had those 
on relief been excluded the purpose of 
the public works program would, to a 
large extent, have been defeated. It was 
therefore decided that appointments to 
positions on public works would be made 
from among the available unemployed 
primarily on the basis of ability. 

Cooperation of local authorities in the 
establishment of reemployment offices has 
been most encouraging. In no place has 
the federal service found it necessary to 
pay rent for headquarters. Mr. Persons 
regards this as a most encouraging indi- 
cation of a growing public sentiment 
which will support permanent employ- 
ment offices at local expense. 

At the close of his address, Mr. Per- 
sons mentioned his deep gratitude to J. 
Walter Dietz, member of the NOC’s 
Executive Committee, who served as 
chairman of a special group which 
“worked all hours” preparing a “Guide 
to the Organization and Operation of 
Reemployment Offices.” 

In the discussion which followed his 
address, Mr. Persons was asked to ex- 
plain the relation of his department to 
the new civil works program. Two mil- 
lion unemployed persons registered on 
the relief rolls before November 16 are 
to be transferred immediately to civil 
works projects. The selection and trans- 
fer of these individuals will be under the 
direction of the federal relief administra- 
tion. A proportional number were al- 
lotted to each county of each state and 
all were to be at work by December 1. 
After that date, all persons employed in 
the civil works program were to be placed 
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through some agency to be designated by 
the United States Employment Service. 
It is expected that a second two million 
will find jobs in this manner before Feb- 
ruaty 15, possibly before the end of De- 
cember. ‘A relief status is not a pass- 
rt to a civil works job, except in the 
case of the first two million.”’ All others 
will be selected upon the basis of merit, 
as in the case of the public works pro- 
gram. “It is a rule of the public works 
administration that every person em- 
ployed by a contractor on a public works 
project shall be employed through the 
regular channel (which is the union) or 
through the Employment Service,’’ ex- 
cept a small number of administrative 
and supervisory officers which the con- 
tractor is allowed to bring with him. 

Inasmuch as the reemployment offices 
desire to be of maximum public service, 
they will accept registration from persons 
already employed and will place them 
with private employers wherever possible. 
Persons already privately employed will 
not, however, be transferred to public 
works programs. 

In response to a final question about 
the probability of the federal employment 
offices adopting a comprehensive program 
of aptitude tests, Mr. Persons replied, “I 
do not myself see the immediate neces- 
sity of authentic tests applied on a wide 
scale in the employment service—think of 
what Congress might say!”’ 

The Associate Director of the United 
States Employment Service, William H. 
Stead, is particularly interested in ‘The 
Development of Standards in the Public 
Employment Service.”” Considerable space 
will be given to this topic in later issues 
of Occupations. It is a vital matter not 
only for the Employment Service but for 
all agencies, public and private, that are 
dealing with unplaced and unadjusted 
workers. Dr. Stead presented his ideas 
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at a general session at which Harold B. 
Bergen, of the Proctor and Gamble Com- 
pany, presided, and at which Dr. Lorge 
was another speaker. At the same ses- 
sion O. Milton Hall of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation reported a comparative 
study of employed and unemployed pro- 
fessional engineers, the results of which 
indicate that the social attitudes of the 
unemployed group are somewhat, but not 
alarmingly, more radical than those of 
the employed group. Among the opin- 
ions endorsed by half or more than half 
of the unemployed engineers were the 
following :— 

“There is little chance for advancement 
in industry and business unless a man has 
unfair pull. . . . American citizens have a 
moral obligation to be loyal to their coun- 
try. .. . Our so-called democratic govern- 
ment is unfortunately controlled by great 
financial interests. . . . Our system of gov- 
ernment must take a good share of the 
blame for the depression. . . . The peo- 
ple who wish to overthrow the capitalistic 
system are chiefly troublemakers who 
would never be satisfied. . . . Most em- 
ployers think only of their profits and 
care little for employes’ welfare. . . . In- 
dustry should be forced to improve em- 
ployes’ conditions. . . . It is industry's 
idea to drive you as hard as it can and 
give you as little as possible. . . . Every 
man has a responsibility to society to do 
the best work of which he is capable. 
. . . Industry should be forced to make 
provisions for unemployment insurance. 
. . . Employes should organize into labor 
unions as one way of getting fair treat- 
ment.” 


Various Aspects of Adjustment 
At the first general session of the Con- 
ference J. Walter Dietz, of the Western 
Electric Company, presided. Various 
aspects of occupational adjustment were 
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discussed. Emotional maladjustment, as 
measured by the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule, has a tendency to handicap the 
individual in his efforts to increase his 
earnings, according to Joseph V. Hanna 
of New York University who reported a 
comparison of two groups, one having 
high and the other low scores in the 
Thurstone test. The well adjusted group 
was also found to change jobs less 
frequently. 

Johnson O'Connor, who directs the 
Human Engineering Laboratory at Stevens 
Institute, reported a study which indicates 
that school success can be improved by 
consciously acquiring a larger vocabulary. 
Ninety-four engineering freshmen were 
divided into four sections of approxi- 
mately equal size for instruction in Eng- 
lish. Each section had approximately the 
same vocabulary at the beginning of the 
experiment and the same average grades 
at the end of the first semester. The sec- 
tion which showed the greatest improve- 
ment in vocabulary at the end of the first 
year also showed the highest average 
grades in other subjects after the first 
semester of the sophomore year. Simi- 
larly, the section showing the least im- 
provement also showed the lowest marks. 

Sales work was discussed by Paul S. 
Achilles, of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, and Robert F. Lovett, of Proctor and 
Gamble Company. Mr. Lovett found 
that test items dealing with mental alert- 
ness, business information, personality, 
social attitudes, and aggressiveness, all 
were very useful in selecting persons of 
routine sales ability. Tests of introver- 
sion-extroversion and of social intelli- 
gence were much less valuable. Persons 
successful in sales promotional work were 
found to have less conventional social at- 
titudes than the routine salesmen. The 
opinion of business administrators that a 
good salesman will not necessarily make 


a good sales manager was confirmed bh, 
the discovery that the correlation between 
these two abilities is only .3. Dr. 
Achilles, in the study of life insurance 
salesmen, found that those with the high- 
est production records were characterized 
by high ascendency and extroversion 
scores on the Beckman revision of the 
Allport A-S Reaction Test and on Root's 
test of Introversion-Extroversion. Assis- 
tant managers, on the other hand, had 
lower scores on both of these tests but 
were characterized by high intelligence. 

Paul Horst, also of the Proctor and 
Gamble Company, astonished the group 
by reporting a new technique in the con- 
structing of aptitude tests, by means of 
which a validity coefficient of .97 has 
been obtained. The new technique is 
known as “Item Analysis by the Method 
of Successive Residuals.” It is a modifi- 
cation of a technique originally suggested 
by Toops and is to be reported in an 
article in the March 1934 number of the 
Journal of Experimental Education. 

Rex B. Hersey, just returned from a 
year in Germany where he has studied 
railroad shop workers, reported an ex- 
periment indicating a definite relation- 
ship between red blood count, systolic 
blood pressure, and production records on 
both physical and mental work. 


Mechanical Aptitude Tests 


At the final session of the conference, 
that on Measuring Mechanical Ability, 
Millicent Pond, of the Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company and National Reemploy- 
ment Service, reported on a “Comparison 
of Mechanical Abilities Tests,” and Emily 
Burr, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 
Girls, and Zaida Metcalfe, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, presented an 
“Evaluation of the Girls’ Mechanical As- 
sembly Test.” Morris S. Viteles, of the 


University of Pennsylvania, presided. At 
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the conclusion of the reports a lively dis- 
cussion ensued during which much doubt 
was expressed as to what was proved and 
what was not proved regarding the pre- 
dictability of any mechanical aptitude 
tests. In an attempt to sum up the dis- 
cussion, one of the present reporters sug- 
gested that the participants had come to 
the following conclusions: — 


Little or nothing that is positive has 
been learned regarding the predicta- 
bility of mechanical aptitude tests. In 
other words, we have no tests which 
we can rely upon to do what mechani- 
cal aptitude tests purport to do. 

There is more looseness of thinking 
with reference to mechanical aptitude 
tests than with any other type of test. 
The results of general intelligence tests 
approximate very closely the results of 
mechanical aptitude tests and are there- 
fore just as valuable for the prediction 
of mechanical aptitude. 

We have no means of measuring the 
emotion and the effect of emotion 


A Symposium 


A clear picture of the extent and vari- 
ety of the guidance activities now in op- 
eration in the high schools of New York 
City was presented through a symposium 
held under the auspices of the Secondary 
Schools Council of the United Parents 
Association on November 23rd with John 
M. Loughran, principal of the Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, acting as chairman. 
A series of four conferences on the sub- 
ject of guidance has been scheduled by 
the Council, of which this was the sec- 
ond. Thirty schools had provided the 
Council with descriptions of their activi- 
ties under the general and very extensive 
head of guidance. The total report had 
been found extremely interesting. The 
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which accompanies the taking of me- 
chanical aptitude tests. 

The only way known today of pre- 
dicting success on the job is that of 
requiring the prospective worker to try 
out on the job itself or to try out on 
work samples. Of course, if these 
work samples require a considerable 
amount of time, they approximate the 
job itself. 


No one in the audience disagreed with 
these conclusions. The chairman pointed 
out, however, that some of the recent ex- 
periments with the work sample, espe- 
cially those of Poppelreuter in Germany, 
gave considerable promise, as the time 
had been reduced in some cases to as lit- 
tle as one day of work. 

All of which means that there must be 
more and more investigation, more and 
more imagination, and more and more 
conterences at which the results can be 
discussed and evaluated in the light of 
the experience of other workers in the 
field. F. J. K. and R. H. 


on Guidance 


variation was just as interesting. It was 
discovered that in the various schools, cer- 
tain procedures had received special at- 
tention and development. To show what 
might be done, since it had been done, 
representatives from eleven such schools 
were invited to describe some phase of 
their guidance work, the whole to present 
a complete picture of high school guid- 
ance work in the city. 

Cooperation with previous high school 
counselors. Guidance begins in the pre- 
high school period. High School guid- 
ance agencies can take advantage of the 
information made available in the stu- 
dent’s elementary and junior high school 
experience. A start can be made by co- 
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operating with the counselors in these 
schools. This is especially valuable in 
such schools as the High School of Com- 
merce, where the character of the school 
precludes a vocational choice before reg- 
istration. This school distributes a 
pamphlet describing courses, aims, and 
extra-curricular activities of the school to 
the students, which is passed on to the 
parents. A committee of faculty mem- 
bers addresses assemblies, pointing out 
special features of the school. The 
junior high school student is provided 
with a pamphlet intended to facilitate ad- 
justment to the new environment, and a 
manual is provided for the parents. Pro- 
visions are made for cooperation between 
parents, students, and counselors. Re- 
ports are made on the wisdom of the 
child’s choice. 

Entrance tests. Another instrument 
which enables the high school to bridge 
the gap in advising the new student is the 
use of the entrance test. Intelligence tests 
alone are not an indication of the suc- 
cess or failure of the student. But the 
Washington Irving High School has 
found that the intelligence test provides 
a way for organizing large groups of stu- 
dents. With the aid of a trained psycho- 
logist it is possible to sectionize students 
on the basis of fields of interest, lan- 
guage groupings, elementary school rat- 
ings, and I. Q.’s. A considerable varia- 
tion within these groups of course exists. 
A second purpose served by the tests is the 
selection of groups requiring immediate 
individual attention. Retarded groups, 
those with I. Q.’s of less than 75, are 
directed to the technical courses. On the 
basis of experience disclosing average rat- 
ings required for progress in the various 
courses, those registering for courses be- 
yond their probable capacities are advised 
to make a change. Special training is 
made possible for the higher testing 


groups. One of the best features of such 
grouping is felt to be the sense of 
achievement and success which it makes 
possible to the student—a vital psycho- 


logical necessity in the educational 
process. 
Grade advisers. To counteract the im- 


personality inevitable in the large institu- 
tion, some method of putting the guid- 
ance function on a personal basis is de- 
sirable. In the Boys’ High School, the 
system of grade advisers has been de- 
veloped with the view of providing 
each student with the feeling that some- 
one is personally interested in his general 
career. Every group has a grade adviser 
who stays with the group until gradua- 
tion. Information is provided on occupa- 
tions, advice on colleges; college cata- 
logues are made available and speakers 
from the various schools provided; each 
term advice is given on courses; personal 
problems are ironed out. 


Curriculum adjustment. To adjust the 
processes of the school to the purposes 
of vocational guidance, the course of 
study must be so continuously adjusted 
and unified as to meet both the general 
and special needs of every student en- 
rolled in the curriculum. In the New- 
town High School, every activity of the 
school is consciously directed by the needs 
of guidance. The courses of study are 
therefore related to guidance, first 
through content, then by methods of in- 
struction, and finally by keeping the 
school constantly in touch with the life 
of the community. This coordination of 
the school with the community is here 
an especially interesting development. In 
courses such as that of costume designing 
and merchandizing, real contacts have 
been made with the retail stores. Pro- 
jects are undertaken with their coopera- 
tion which allow a practical expression 
of vocational objectives and which lead 
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to a better understanding of trade re- 
quirements. These contacts have more- 
over been instrumental in placing stu- 
dents in both full-time and part-time 

sitions. There is a field of rich pos- 
sibilities in the coordination of the high 
school guidance function with the indus- 
trial and commercial world. 

Parents and alumni. Other important 
possibilities in respect to contact with the 
community lie in the parents and in the 
alumni. Guidance in the Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School begins in the elemen- 
tary school where an effort is made to 
acquaint pupils, teachers, and parents 
with the facilities provided by the school, 
and the requirements for a successful 
completion of studies. A follow-up sys- 
tem of reporting marks acquaints the ele- 
mentary school teachers with these re- 
quirements. The cooperation with parents 
is continued throughout the student's 
course with monthly meetings of the 
Parents Association. Addresses and in- 
formal discussions enable them to learn 
intimately of the school and to cooperate 
in guidance activities. Because the school 
is a direct preparation for industry, it has 
been found especially valuable to keep up 
contacts with the alumni. Active alumni 
groups, through meetings and social func- 
tions, give the benefit of their experience 
and counsel. The Placement Bureau has 
especially benefited from these activities. 


Psychiatric guidance bureau. Special 
provision must be made for many groups 
of students. The Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, through financial and personal as- 
sistance, has enabled the Seward Park 
High School to develop a psychiatric 
guidance bureau for the benefit of the 
emotionally unstable student and for 
those facing problems too difficult for 
them to cope with. A well trained per- 
sonnel is available. A procedure has been 
developed which ensures thorough inves- 
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tigation and acquaintance with each case, 
and the treatment prescribed, varying in 
the 314 cases treated from hospitalization 
to money aid, is felt to have been largely 
successful. By means of regular meet- 
ings, coordination of the Guidance Bu- 
reau with the Psychiatric and Social Serv- 
ice Bureaus is effected; and with the high 
school faculty and probation and Crime 
Prevention Bureau officers as well. 

Industrial arts courses and special 
classes. Am interesting four year pro- 
gram has been worked out by the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School representatives 
to provide industrial arts courses and spe- 
cial classes for those who are slow men- 
tally, and for repeaters. Within this four 
year coufse are two year groups of 
studies. Although limited by lack of 
funds, instruction is to be given in home 
economics, book binding, stage and tex- 
tile design; shops are available for car- 
pentry, woodwork, metal work, and 
printing. Pupils are segregated in every- 
thing except such courses as typewriting 
and music. The faculty is specially se- 
lected. The academic subjects are omitted 
or modified to meet practical require- 
ments. The course of study is however 
kept flexible enough so that passage can 
be made to or from other courses. Since 
everything indicates that it is in the school 
rather than in industry that future pre- 
liminary training for the mechanical and 
technical trades will have to be provided, 
this movement will undoubtedly be in- 
creasingly important. 

Superior ability grouping. Special pro- 
vision is made for students of superior 
ability in the Morris High School by 
segregating them in a school within the 
school on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment. The Goodwin School stresses 
training for leadership, with sympathetic 
understanding, personal responsibility, 
courage and truth as the expressed ideals. 
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Behavior adjustment. Maladjusted 
boys at the Thomas Jefferson High School 
were found to be largely those boys who 
were in school because the compulsory 
education law prevented them from get- 
ting jobs. To promote behavior adjust- 
ment such boys were segregated for spe- 
cial training. This required the integra- 
tion of school agencies from the program 
committee to the social investigator, 
placement office, and the psychiatrist. 
Here also the need for equipment was 
keenly felt. 

Physically handicapped. A distinct 
problem again arises with students who 
are physically handicapped. Special ef- 
forts such as made at the Erasmus Hall 
High School—corrective exercises, special 
attention and training, and the sym- 
pathetic understanding of teachers and 
other students—all these can do much 
toward building up well-rounded and 
self-respecting personalities in spite of 
these handicaps. 

An organized guidance bureau. One of 
the schools which has gone through the 
mill and decided a definite Guidance 
Bureau is necessary is the Julia Richman 
High School, in which the guidance func- 
tions are shared by the heads of the four 
schools into which the student body is 
divided, and the teachers and advisers. 
Their organization includes a junior ad- 
visofy system, a placement bureau and 
faculty advisers to alumni. 

Integration and specialization. In 
conclusion the necessity for integration 
as well as for specialization in the guid- 
ance program was emphasized by the rep- 
resentative of Samuel J. Tilden High 
School. Neither the inflated view of 
guidance which identifies it with every 
aspect of living, health, recreation, nor 
the contrary and rather niggardly view of 
it as merely vocational guidance is quite 
desirable. Guidance is concerned with 


all of living, with all of school life. But 
in addition to this ‘‘guided-mindedness,” 
there is the guidance program as a very 
specific job. This includes first of all the 
accumulation of information on voca- 
tional opportunities and conditions; and 
the organization of techniques for obtain- 
ing such information. Then there must 
be the imparting of this information. 
Here again integration is necessary—of 
all the school facilities, publications, bul- 
letin boards, special courses, conferences, 
clubs. On the other hand there is the 
necessity for securing information con- 
cerning the individual students; for de- 
veloping facilities for case study; for the 
utilization of school routines, intelligence 
and aptitude tests, home visits, mental 
histories. Then only will intelligent 
counseling be possible for adjustment 
with respect to individual needs. Coun- 
seling must not be limited to maladjusted 
individuals but must include every student 
in the school. It should extend through- 
out his school life, and even after. In- 
tegration of services of all kinds that 
bear any relation to guidance is necessary; 
integration within the school, between the 
teacher and guidance bureau, and among 
the different school levels; integration be- 
tween the school and the parents; be- 
tween the school and community life— 
so that the complete guidance program 
will penetrate every part of school life. 
One of the results of the meeting was 
a clarification of ideas on the variety and 
extent of guidance organization and func- 
tions. It is hoped that there will be a 
spread through the schools of the best of 
these movements. It is hoped also that 
cooperative effort of this kind between 
the schools will continue. It indicates 


another direction in which integration is 
necessary. Organization between the 
schools is certain to be increasingly neces- 
sary if guidance is to be wisely related 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 


to local and social needs in a rationally 
planned society. 
MARGARET BLANDER 


oe 


CHILDREN AND THE NRA 


The Advisory Board on Industrial Edu- 
cation of the City of New York has ap- 
pointed a sub-committee under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon to 
study the problems precipitated by the 
substantial reduction in child labor 
affected under the NRA, and the prob- 
lems which will develop if proposed leg- 
islation requiring children to stay in 
school until they are eighteen years old 
should be adopted. Recognizing that the 
traditional academic curriculum provides 
no satisfactory solution to these problems, 
the sub-committee is considering what can 
be done to avoid the dangers and realize 
the potential benefits of this significant 
social reform. 

The committee met on November 13 
in the offices of the Board of Education 
to consider the scope of its activities. 
Among those present, in addition to Mrs. 
Bacon, were three members of NOC, 
Harold G. Campbell, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Schools, New York City; Court- 
enay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; and 
Spencer Miller, Secretary, Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America; also present 
were, Betty Hawley Executive Secretary of 
the Advisory Board; Max Meyer, Chair- 
man of the Needlecraft Educational Com- 
mission; Rose Schneiderman, of the NRA 
Labor Advisory Committee; Frieda Miller, 
Director of the Bureau of Women in In- 
dustry of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mary H. S. Hayes, 
Director of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors; Helen McCormick, President of 
the Catholic Big Sisters; Morris Marcus, 
Chief Probation Officer of the Children’s 
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Court; and Shirley W. Wynne, Commis- 
sioner of Health. 

At this meeting, several topics were 
presented for the consideration of the 
committee, including the proposal of some 
employers to increase greatly the number 
of their apprentices, the possibility of de- 
veloping more playgrounds and other fa- 
cilities for recreation, the problem of 
studying the capacities of individuals for 
various kinds of school work, the neces- 
sity of providing a new kind of curricu- 
lum adapted to these capacities, and the 
question of how to finance an extension 
of the educational program in the face 
of public demand for reduced expendi- 
tures. 

It seems very probable that the final 
report of this sub-committee will be filled 
with valuable suggestions which can be 
utilized by other communities facing the 
same problems. 


coe 


CONSOLIDATING NRA GAINS 


“Child Labor is an economic as well 
as a humanitarian crime,” asserted Cour- 
tenay Dinwiddie, Executive Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, in 
opening the informal discussion of the 
proposed ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Gramercy Park, November 24. 
The economic waste of employing chil- 
dren while adults are out of work has 
at last brought hard-shelled opponents 
of Child Labor legislation to consider 
Federal regulation. 100,000 children 
under sixteen have been eliminated from 
industry during the summer by the NRA 
Codes, but this gain, though heartening, 
is only temporary. The ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment is the 
only sure way of making these gains 
permanent. Ratification is now before 
the legislatures of Iowa, West Virginia, 
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Missouri, and Pennsylvania. New Jersey 
has ratified. The representatives of local 
and state welfare organization at the 
luncheon started the fight for ratification 
in New York State by unanimously adopt- 
ing a resolution favoring ratification and 
suggesting that the New York Child 
Labor Committee and the National Com- 
mittee appoint a steering group to plan 
the campaign. 

A real fight it will be, was the opin- 
ion of Owen R. Lovejoy of the Children’s 
Aid Society, pioneer in Child Labor cam- 
paigning. A small employer looks to the 
next balance sheet. If competitors across 
the state line are underselling because of 
child labor, he too wants to lower his 
labor costs. A Federal Amendment is 
the only possible means of enforcing 
child labor regulation. The very people 
who object to this Federal Amendment 
on the ground of centralization of power, 
want tariffs and Federal subsidies for 
public works. 

Betty Hawley, vice-president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
emphasized the “new” problem faced by 
the schools in giving the group of young 
people to be released from industry stim- 
ulating and useful training. The NRA 
has already thrown many sixteen-to- 
twenty year olds back on the schools, Mrs. 
Hawley pointed out, for if an employer 
has to pay $15.00 a week he prefers to 
hire an adult. These older students scorn 
the present academic curriculum. The 
schools have no right to train them, on 
the other hand, for specialized vocations 
which are already overcrowded. New 
York City’s Board of Education has rec- 
ognized its special responsibility to some 
extent by establishing the Advisory Board 
of Industrial Education. Scoring the in- 
adequate housing of the city’s continu- 
ation schools, Mrs. Hawley declared that 
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most of them are in pre-Civil War build 
ings or lofts. 

Frieda Miller, director of the Bure 
of Women and Children of the Ney 
York Department of Labor, pointed oy 
two sore spots in the educational cam. 
paign against child labor. A foreign bom 
grocer insisted upon employing his thir. 
teen year old son, saying that he wa 
better off under his supervision in th 
store than playing in the streets. The 
community must provide better recreation 
facilities to help combat this real problem 
of the non-cooperative parent. 

“What will Congress do if it is given 
power to regulate employment?” is ; 
question that the opponents of child labor 
legislation always ask, according to Jeanie 
V. Minor of the Adjustment Service 
“Why not write your congressmen and 
senators at once to find out?” was her 
suggestion. Then you will have facts 
with which to meet the opinions of your 
opponents. Miss Minor gave a colorful 
account of the hard battles of the 1924 
campaign, followed by a plea for teaching 
creative hobbies in the schools so that 
the unemployed youths and adults of 
the future will at least have something 
to do beside “window shop.” 

Other speakers included Lucy Ran- 
dolph Mason of the National Consumers 
League; Mrs. Almeron W. Smith, vice- 
president of the New York Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Reba Forbes Morse 
of the New York Consumers League, 
Mrs. Allan Coggeshall of the New York 
League of Women Voters, and George 
A. Hall, Secretary of the New York 
Child Labor Committee. 


ae 
GUIDANCE BROADCASTS 
A series of radio broadcasts on voca- 


tional guidance is announced by Station 
WTAM, Cleveland, in cooperation with 
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Fenn College and its affiliated Nash 
unior College in the same city. Twenty- 
eight weekly Saturday night broadcasts 
bre under way, and the series is called 
“The Boy and His Future.” 

Worked out as an interview between 
a high school senior and a prominent man 
or woman, these broadcasts are directed 
to high school boys and girls within range 
of WTAM who want to hear what suc- 
cessful men and women have to say 
about the professions in which they have 
worked to the top. Some of the pro- 
grams will have nation-wide NBC hook- 
ups. Copies of the interviews may be 
procured from Fenn College or WTAM, 
Cleveland, and already hundreds of re- 
quests have poured in from all parts of 
the country. 

With the help of Fenn and Nash, vo- 
cational guidance students, high school 
boys and girls work out their own ques- 
tions for the radio interviews. They in- 
clude queries on requirements, qualifica- 
tions, training and its costs, possible re- 
muneration, best locations, and oppor- 
tunities for social contribution in the oc- 
cupations discussed. The men and 
women interviewed are asked to give 
their honest opinions, facts, and no 
philosophizing. 

“The ‘social contribution’ angle, in my 
opinion, is of vital importance,” says 
Paul E. Williams, Dean of Nash Junior 
College. “No college has any right to 
train a student on a selfish basis. Society 
subsidizes all students. I believe, too, 
that members of a community have a re- 
sponsibility in the education of its youth 
—a responsibility too often entrusted 
entirely to teachers.” 

_ Among the prominent people answer- 
ing vocational questions in the interviews 
are: A. R. Horr, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and president 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
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on “Finance and Banking’; Henry D. 
Schumacher of the Cleveland Child 
Guidance Clinic, on ‘Psychology and 
Psychiatry”; F. K. Bezzenberger, former 
captain in chemical warfare division 
of the U. S. Army, on ‘Chemical Engi- 
neering”; Abram Garfield, son of the late 
president and a well known Cleveland 
architect, on ‘Architecture’; Louis C. 
Weiss, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio 
Board of Accountancy, on “Accounting”; 
Carl V. Weygandt, Chief Justice of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, on “Law”; C. W. 
Areson, President of the Cleveland So- 
cial Workers Association, on ‘Social 
Work”; Charles F. Lake, Superintendent 
of the Cleveland public schools, on 
“Teaching’’; Colonel James Dillard, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., on “Mechanical Engineering’; 
Thomas Munro, educational director of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, on ‘‘Crea- 
tive Art.” 

Other occupations to be discussed in 
the interviews include advertising, avia- 
tion, civil and electrical engineering, 
nursing, library work, civil service, trans- 
portation, insurance, and radio com- 


munication. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT LEE 


Edwin A. Lee has been elected Super- 
intendent of the San Francisco Public 
Schools. To those who know him this 
simple announcement carries all the sig- 
nificance of a front-page newspaper head- 
line eight columns wide. 

Any guidance program organized 
under Dr. Lee’s direction will produce re- 
sults or he will know the reason why. 
Never one to bury his head in the sand 
he has been among the most vigorous and 
intelligent critics of superficial thinking 
in vocational guidance, vocational educa- 
tion, and education in general. But 


| 
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criticism is not the dominant characteristic 
of his personality; it is rather the inev- 
itable expression of an exceptionally 
facile mind, which sees through the 
weaknesses and inadequacies of our pres- 
ent activities to the dawn of a better day. 
Personally he is one of the most delight- 
ful persons it has ever been our privi- 
lege to know. His cordial smile, his sin- 
cerity, and the warmth of his friendship 
are treasured by his host of friends from 
coast to coast. 

A member of NOC, he has contributed 
more than once to Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine. The Japan- 
ese print which appears in this issue is 
copied from one of many in his collec- 
tion. As one of the steering committee 
for the Western Guidance Conference he 
has devoted many hours in recent months 
to the preliminary work which is so in- 
dispensable if such meetings are to suc- 
ceed. 

Born in Redding, California, he was 
graduated from the Chico State Normal 
School at the age of nineteen, and then 
taught successively in the public schools 
of San Rafael, the Speyer School of 
Teachers College and the Ethical Culture 
High School in New York, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, the University of 
Indiana, and the University of California. 
Returning to the East he received his 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia in 1926 
and the following year was appointed 
professor of education at the University 
of California. He has been president of 
the Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West, and of the American 
Vocational Association, treasurer of Phi 
Delta Kappa, and member of many other 
professional and social organizations. He 
was chairman of the sub-committee on 
vocational education of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 


tection, and is the author of Odjectiy, 
and Problems of Vocational Educatioy 


oe 


SCATTERINGS 


We note that the new president of th. 
Minnesota Vocational Association 
Oscar M. Sullivan, State Director of Re 
education. . . We are not surprised. . . 
As we learned on a recent visit to Minne. 
apolis, Mr. Sullivan will not recommend 
any handicapped person for state aid dur. 
ing his college period who has not full 
availed himself or herself of the counsel- 
ing facilities of the University. . . . Be. 
lieves in guidance techniques and makes 
practical use of them. 


Even Homer sometimes nods, why 
shouldn’t we? . . . In the November issue 
of this magazine we printed a little item 
from the Associated Press about a course 
in the mixing and serving of drinks in 
one of the adult classes under the St. | 
Louis Board of Education. . . . Or rather, | 
this was reported as part of a course in 
the preparation and service of a full meal 
. . . It seems that the Associated Press 
was wrong. .. . We were wrong. ... 
Not only that, but we are in wrong. ... 
A letter from the Superintendent of In- 
struction of St. Louis informs us that no 
such instruction has ever been given in 
the schools of that city, and never will 
be. . . . The Board is opposed to the 
use of intoxicating liquors, tries to dis- 
courage it. . . . There is a law on the 
statute books of Missouri requiring the 
observance of Frances Willard Day in the 
public schools of the state. . . . We 
apologize. . . . We will be more careful 
in future. .. . We ought to have known 
that we can’t believe everything we see in 


the papers. 
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The Pursuit of Tennis 


—— 


Some time ago—in fact, just before the 
national tennis tournaments at Forest 
Hills, L. I—we thought of writing a lit- 
tle piece about tennis as a profession. 
President Morgan had written in this 
magazine about new professions, and the 
Editor-in-chief had instructed his minions 
to be on the lookout for similar material. 

Naturally, we considered the fact that 
in order to carry out the assignment (if 
given) we should have to attend some or 
all of the matches. On two or three after- 
afternoons, accordingly, we repaired to 
the net-tilting, and perhaps it is just as 
well that we weren't too much encour- 
aged. We are still waiting for the 
assignment. 

Nor were we urged on when we inter- 
viewed John R. Tunis, the celebrated 
commentator on this polite sport. He 
said emphatically that we ought not to 
write the article we had in mind. Some- 
body might take it seriously. No matter 
if we wrote spoofingly of professional 
tennis and tennis professionalism, some- 
body might get the idea that tennis was 
a profession instead of a game. Our re- 
turn of that shot proved a disputed point. 

We explained that the idea in question 
wasn't our idea at all; others had beaten 
us to it, and that was the trouble. That 
is, a good many players and promoters 
were in the tennis game (note the dual 
connotation of the word “game’’) for 
what they could get out of it. Yes, but 
it would be deplorable if, through the 
pages of a magazine devoted to voca- 
tional guidance, youngsters should be led 
to believe that there is anything in this 
tennis racket. We couldn't see the “if,” 
but were assured it dusted the chalk. 
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Such were the net results of the interview. 
A sort of deuce set-to. 

Ardor was damped, but interest has 
been revived by reading that Mr. Vines 
has followed Maestro Tilden, Monsieur 
Cochet, and other luminaries out of the 
amateur ranks and will compete with 
them for the Bonnardel Cup—an interna- 
tional trophy for professional tennis play- 
ers, something like the Davis Cup for 
amateurs. Tennis professionalism has 
again come out into the open, though not 
yet into the Open Championship which 
has been so long predicted and so often 
put off. In the article which we intended 
to write, we should have had a good deal 
to say about the difficulty, in recent years, 
of telling an amateur from a professional, 
especially in the weeks, or even days, just 
preceding an important meet. 

Every fan remembers those expensive 
transatlantic conversations between lawn 
tennis officials here and Mr. Tilden 
abroad which preserved the latter's ama- 
teur status long enough to enable him to 
play in the Davis Cup finals. More amus- 
ing was the episode in which Helen 
Jacobs figured last summer. It was an- 
nounced in an advertisement that the 
woman champion of the United States 
would autograph copies of her book (on 
tennis) at Macy’s store. Because her po- 
sition in the tennis world was mentioned 
in the ad, she was charged with profes- 
sionalism. But because she made it clear 
that this had been done without her au- 
thority, she kept her standing as an ama- 
teur. Equally illuminative of the situa- 
tion in amateur tennis is the remark of 
a first-tenner who said that he preferred 
playing for European clubs, rather than 
American, because over there they don’t 
treat you like hired help. 

Whoever has patiently (or impatiently ) 
followed us thus far may have begun (or 
ceased) to wonder if Mr. Tunis wasn't 
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right in warning us not to write that ar- 
ticle. Very well, we won't. But in it 
we could have pointed out some interest- 
ing relations between tennis and voca- 
tional psychology and guidance. At least, 
we could have applied the jargon of ten- 
nis to matters vocational. We could have 
spoken of “‘drives’’ in vocational life. 
And “service.” We could have dis- 
coursed of “placements” and “‘follow- 
through”—or is it “up”? And of “ad- 
vantage-in’’ and “‘advantage-out”’ in jobs. 
However, all of this would have been 
punning, and decidedly unprofessional. 

In the article we might have written, 
we should have noted that in tennis there 
seem to be professional amateurs and 
amateur professionals, depending on 
what you mean by those terms. A lot 
of professionals play for the fun of it, 
while a lot of amateurs work hard for 
their expense money and other perqui- 
sites. Such considerations would have 
led, of course, to remarks on the amateur 
spirit, and the need of it in professional 
life. There might have been comment 
on the value of avocations, both to the 
individual and to society. George Wash- 
ington had a dozen avocations—survey- 
ing, farming, etc—and they helped to 
make him the Father of his Country. 
Roentgen’s hobby of photography led to 
the discovery of the X-ray. Frank M. 
Chapman’s boyhood hobby of bird study 
laid the basis of his subsequent world 
renown as an ornithologist. Tennis illus- 
trates the way in which avocations some- 
times develop into vocations, both in the 
activities of an individual and in the so- 
cial history of occupations. 

Games and sports often grow away 
from their original purpose, and func- 
tion, and spirit, under mercenary and 
commercial influences, and become either 
rackets or professions. In some cases, 
recognized and desirable professions. 


Dancing is one of the oldest forms of 
human play, and now we have profes- 
sional dancers and teachers of dancing — 
and the dance-hall problem. And look 
at the evolution of whist, through auction 
to contract bridge, into a serious business 
on all occasions, and for many people a 
livelihood. (We are not forgetting that 
Mrs. Battle took her whist seriously.) 
Bridge has its ballyhooers and promoters, 
its department in the newspapers and its 
books on the publishers’ lists, and its con- 
ventions (in the sense of professional 
meetings, like those of the N. V. G. A.) 
In short, bridge like dancing has a com- 
plete set-up for making money on all 
occupational levels from the industrial to 
the professional. The same thing is hap- 
pening to tennis. We are not moralizing. 
or warning. We merely note a fact in 
the history of occupations. There is, we 
believe, a good deal to be said for com- 
mercialized recreation and amusement. 
The theatre is an example—though cer- 
tain critics of the modern drama might 
call it a bad example. 

In order to have justified the article 
to which we have referred, we should 
have had to get down to brass tacks on ac- 
tual opportunities in tennis. We should 
have had to find out what are the actual 
money rewards in professional tennis, and 
the value of tennis fame to amateur play- 
ers who are also writers and insurance 
agents. We should have had to find out 
who pays the bills for those trips abroad 
and junkets around the world for ama- 
teur top-notchers and their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts. It has 
sometimes seemed as if the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association might adopt 
and adapt the slogan of the Marine 
Corps: “Learn tennis, and see the world!” 
But, keeping faith with Mr. Tunis, we 
should have had to point out that only 
one boy or girl in several million ever 
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becomes good enough to be taken up by 
the U. S. L. T. A. And further, that a 
career in the higher class of tennis sel- 
dom lasts more than a few years—and 
then where are you? Not trained for any 
real job, and in most instances spoiled 
for the hard, serious work of life, which 
isn't done in the limelight or the flash- 
light. 

Incidentally, there are occupational 
hazards in tennis. The time may come 
when there will be first-aid crews at ten- 
nis tournaments, as there are now at foot- 
ball games. Last summer saw Mr. 
Vines collapsing from tennis overwork 
on the court at the Roland Garros 
Stadium; Mrs. Moody injured her back, 
and defaulted in the critical match of the 
women’s tournament at Forest Hills; Miss 
Marble got hit in the eye and had to be 
carried off the battlefield. Not that ten- 
nis should be reserved for mollycoddles! 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had a Tennis 
Cabinet, might well have taken his meta- 
phors of the strenuous life from this 
game instead of football. 

The other day, having given up the 
idea of writing that article, we picked up 
Rutherford Platt’s book called The Book 
of Opportunities: a Dictionary of Jobs. 
And remembered at the same moment 
that it hadn’t been reviewed in these 
columns. By accident our eye fell on the 
following item: “Tennis. MW Player. 
{MW means Man or Woman.} Not only 
plays, but also teaches and writes.” Not 
much, but enough to arrest our attention. 
We looked before and after, and found 
that the whole page and several adjoin- 
ing pages were devoted to professional 
opportunities in “Sport.” The word 
“professional” is here, if not elsewhere, 
used advisedly, for in Mr. Platt’s book 
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“Sport” is a subdivision of ‘‘Entertain- 
ment’’—and “Entertainment” of “Profes- 
sions.” 

Among the professional jobs available 
in the field of sport, the following are 
listed and described: Baseball player, 
ditto manager, ditto umpire, ditto scout, 
ditto commissioner or czar. Boxing fur- 
nishes employment for the boxer, pugi- 
list, prize-fighter, or fisticuffer (all of 
whom are the same) and for the second, 
the sparring partner, and the trainer. 
Horse-racing, football, and golf each af- 
ford a number of occupational opportuni- 
ties. As to the Diver (MW): “Skill 
is usually rewarded handsomely, no less 
when it is coupled with graceful figure 
sculptured in bathing suit. Exhibitions 
at carnivals, beauty contests, summer re- 
sorts, boat clubs.’" Skater (M): ‘Makes 
money as exhibitionist.” Bridge instruc- 
tor (MW): “Helps society women to 
become bridge sharks at $5 an hour.” 

On one of the 450 odd pages of this 
book we learn of Humorist (MW) that 
—"Being funny is serious job, requiring 
ability to draw incessantly on inexhaus- 
tive fund of amusing thoughts . . . ; after 
reputation is won it doesn’t matter much 
what humorist says, people will think him 
funny anyway.” Well, the author starts 
in establishing his reputation as a humor- 
ist at the beginning of his book. After 
a while, it is a little difficult for the 
reader to know how seriously to take him. 
The book is best assimilated in small 
doses, like any other dictionary. 

In conclusion—for we are told that 
we must have a conclusion—we don't 
quite know what to say about tennis as 
a profession, if anything. 

R. G. F. 
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right in warning us not to write that ar- 
ticle. Very well, we won't. But in it 
we could have pointed out some interest- 
ing relations between tennis and voca- 
tional psychology and guidance. At least, 
we could have applied the jargon of ten- 
nis to matters vocational. We could have 
spoken of “‘drives’’ in vocational life. 
And “service.” We could have dis- 
coursed of “placements” and “‘follow- 
through’’—or is it “up’’? And of “ad- 
vantage-in” and “‘advantage-out”’ in jobs. 
However, all of this would have been 
punning, and decidedly unprofessional. 

In the article we might have written, 
we should have noted that in tennis there 
seem to be professional amateurs and 
amateur professionals, depending on 
what you mean by those terms. A lot 
of professionals play for the fun of it, 
while a lot of amateurs work hard for 
their expense money and other perqui- 
sites. Such considerations would have 
led, of course, to remarks on the amateur 
spirit, and the need of it in professional 
life. There might have been comment 
on the value of avocations, both to the 
individual and to society. George Wash- 
ington had a dozen avocations—survey- 
ing, farming, etc—and they helped to 
make him the Father of his Country. 
Roentgen’s hobby of photography led to 
the discovery of the X-ray. Frank M. 
Chapman's boyhood hobby of bird study 
laid the basis of his subsequent world 
renown as an ornithologist. Tennis illus- 
trates the way in which avocations some- 
times develop into vocations, both in the 
activities of an individual and in the so- 
cial history of occupations. 

Games and sports often grow away 
from their original purpose, and func- 
tion, and spirit, under mercenary and 
commercial influences, and become either 
rackets or professions. In some cases, 
recognized and desirable professions. 


Dancing is one of the oldest forms of 
human play, and now we have profes- 
sional dancers and teachers of dancing — 
and the dance-hall problem. And look 
at the evolution of whist, through auction 
to contract bridge, into a serious business 
on all occasions, and for many people a 
livelihood. (We are not forgetting that 
Mrs. Battle took her whist seriously.) 
Bridge has its ballyhooers and promoters, 
its department in the newspapers and its 
books on the publishers’ lists, and its con- 
ventions (in the sense of professional 
meetings, like those of the N. V. G. A.) 
In short, bridge like dancing has a com- 
plete set-up for making money on all 
occupational levels from the industrial to 
the professional. The same thing is hap- 
pening to tennis. We are not moralizing. 
or warning. We merely note a fact in 
the history of occupations. There is, we 
believe, a good deal to be said for com- 
mercialized recreation and amusement. 
The theatre is an example—though cer- 
tain critics of the modern drama might 
call it a bad example. 

In order to have justified the article 
to which we have referred, we should 
have had to get down to brass tacks on ac- 
tual opportunities in tennis. We should 
have had to find out what are the actual 
money rewards in professional tennis, and 
the value of tennis fame to amateur play- 
ers who are also writers and insurance 
agents. We should have had to find out 
who pays the bills for those trips abroad 
and junkets around the world for ama- 
teur top-notchers and their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts. It has 
sometimes seemed as if the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association might adopt 
and adapt the slogan of the Marine 
Corps: “Learn tennis, and see the world!” 
But, keeping faith with Mr. Tunis, we 
should have had to point out that only 
one boy or girl in several million ever 
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becomes good enough to be taken up by 
the U. S. L. T. A. And further, that a 
career in the higher class of tennis sel- 
dom lasts more than a few years—and 
then where are you? Not trained for any 
real job, and in most instances spoiled 
for the hard, serious work of life, which 
isn't done in the limelight or the flash- 
light. 
Incidentally, there are occupational 

hazards in tennis. The time may come 

when there will be first-aid crews at ten- 

nis tournaments, as there are now at foot- 

ball games. Last summer saw Mr. 

Vines collapsing from tennis overwork 

on the court at the Roland Garros 

Stadium; Mrs. Moody injured her back, 

and defaulted in the critical match of the 
women’s tournament at Forest Hills; Miss 
Marble got hit in the eye and had to be 
carried off the battlefield. Not that ten- 
nis should be reserved for mollycoddles! 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had a Tennis 
Cabinet, might well have taken his meta- 
phors of the strenuous life from this 
game instead of football. 

The other day, having given up the 
idea of writing that article, we picked up 
Rutherford Platt’s book called The Book 
of Opportunities: a Dictionary of Jobs. 
And remembered at the same moment 
that it hadn’t been reviewed in these 
columns. By accident our eye fell on the 
following item: “Tennis. MW Player. 
{MW means Man or Woman.} Not only 
plays, but also teaches and writes.’ Not 
much, but enough to arrest our attention. 
We looked before and after, and found 
that the whole page and several adjoin- 
ing pages were devoted to professional 
opportunities in “Sport.” The word 
“professional’’ is here, if not elsewhere, 
used advisedly, for in Mr. Platt’s book 
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“Sport” is a subdivision of “Entertain- 
ment’’—and “Entertainment” of Profes- 
sions.” 

Among the professional jobs available 
in the field of sport, the following are 
listed and described: Baseball player, 
ditto manager, ditto umpire, ditto scout, 
ditto commissioner or czar. Boxing fur- 
nishes employment for the boxer, pugi- 
list, prize-fighter, or fisticuffer (all of 
whom are the same) and for the second, 
the sparring partner, and the trainer. 
Horse-racing, football, and golf each af- 
ford a number of occupational opportuni- 
ties. As to the Diver (MW): ‘Skill 
is usually rewarded handsomely, no less 
when it is coupled with graceful figure 
sculptured in bathing suit. Exhibitions 
at carnivals, beauty contests, summer fe- 
sorts, boat clubs." Skater (M): “Makes 
money as exhibitionist.’’ Bridge instruc- 
tor (MW): “Helps society women to 
become bridge sharks at $5 an hour.” 

On one of the 450 odd pages of this 
book we learn of Humorist (MW ) that 
—‘Being funny is serious job, requiring 
ability to draw incessantly on inexhaus- 
tive fund of amusing thoughts . . . ; after 
reputation is won it doesn’t matter much 
what 4umorist says, people will think him 
funny anyway.” Well, the author starts 
in establishing his reputation as a humor- 
ist at the beginning of his book. After 
a while, it is a little difficult for the 
reader to know how seriously to take him. 
The book is best assimilated in small 
doses, like any other dictionary. 

In conclusion—for we are told that 
we must have a conclusion—we don't 
quite know what to say about tennis as 
a profession, if anything. 

R. G. F. 
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A LITTLE PSYCHOLOGICAL GEM 
Psychology and the Choice of a Career. 
By F. M. Earle, London, England, Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. 103. Price 2s. 6d. 

“An educated man gets his thinks from 
someone else, but an intelligent man 
works his own thinks.” This happy way 
of distinguishing between knowledge 
and native intelligence may be cited as 
evidence of Earle’s capacity to deal with 
the forbidding subject of psychology in a 
simple and understandable manner. Thus 
Earle demonstrates not only that he him- 
self possesses the necessary informational 
background but that he can “work his 
own thinks.’” He can “work the thinks” 
of his readers as well. Witness F. J. 
Keller's “confession of faith’ in the pre- 
ceding pages of this issue of Occupations! 

This little book aims to outline the 
principles which will remove vocational 
guidance from the realm of “art” and 
will permit the development of a science 
of vocational advising. A large order? 
To be sure! But progress is being made 
at an accelerated rate. For these reasons, 
the reviewer commends this book to 
those who would pause to survey the 
progress already made toward the realiza- 
tion of the goal. 

The point of view disclosed in the first 
chapter centers around the necessity for 
intensive studies of the individual and 
his aptitudes for work plus the analysis 
of available occupations from the same 
standpoint. The emphasis is rightly 
placed upon the analysis of the individ- 
ual in relation to work requirements be- 
cause “‘a person’s fitness for work should 
now be regarded as one of special knowl- 


edge and special aptitude rather than one 
of general knowledge and general adap- 
tability."" This principle, of course, is 
violated by the school insofar as it clings 
to the academic tradition. This gives 
rise to the widespread failure of educa- 
tion to gear its processes to the needs 
of the world. Hence, Earle does not 
hesitate to argue for changes in curricula, 
methods, and aims and to suggest that 
vocational psychologists be available to 
deal with the abilities of pupils from a 
vocational point of view. 

In the next two chapters, Earle ad- 
dresses himself to the task of making an 
inventory of aptitudes, abilities, and char- 
acter qualities. This is followed by a 
classification of occupations in the same 
terms. The reader will be captured by 
Earle’s ingenious attempt to portray in 
graphic form the development of the 
abilities and character qualities of the in- 
dividual. This necessitates careful defini- 
tions of such terms as capacities, apti- 
tudes, intelligence, abilities, attainments, 
knowledge, character qualities, social 
qualities, general factor, group factors, 
specific factors, reliability of tests, and 
profiles. In spite of this array of tech- 
nical terms, the reader will find the dis- 
cussion helpful in clarifying the issues 
underlying adequate vocational diagnosis. 
And it becomes increasingly apparent that 
guidance involving merely the dissemi- 
nation of occupational information of a 
general social and economic sort falls 
short of the requirements imposed by 
the complexities of modern production 
and distribution. 

To the reviewer, the question of the 
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adequacy of Earle’s graphic chart is not 
crucial. Earle would probably be the first 
to admit that the multi-dimensional na- 
ture of personality precludes an accurate 
portrayal in two-dimensional space. Fur- 
thermore, psychologists would disagree 
with respect not only to many details but 
also to some of the fundamental assump- 
tions implied in the attempt to show the 
inter-relations between instincts, emo- 
tions, and sentiments on the one hand, 
and sensori-motor, perceptual, and sym- 
bolic modes of behavior on the other. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer believes that 
the attempt is worthwhile insofar as the 
complexities of personality analysis are 
clearly set forth, together with a much 
needed emphasis upon the genetic ap- 
proach to personality study. All this 1s 
in harmony with recent developments in 
guidance, namely, emphasis upon longi- 
tudinal studies of the individual, the 
necessity for cumulative records of 
growth in all important phases of be- 
havior, and the development of a variety 
of diagnostic devices going far beyond 
the mere measurement of abstract intel- 
lect. It would seem as though the guid- 
ance movement is on the threshold of a 
significant and fascinating development in 
which medicine, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology are to make increasingly impor- 
tant contributions. 

In the fourth chapter, Earle follows out 
the implications of his thesis in dealing 
with the problems of occupational prepa- 
ration. Here again there is a wholesome 
attack on “‘general’’ education as ade- 
quate to meet the needs of all of the 
pupils. Unfortunately, Earle becomes 
somewhat vague at the point where one 
would expect him to describe the educa- 
tional procedure best suited to the nu- 
merous company of pupils destined to en- 
ter the simpler occupational types of 
work. Presumably it is just such types 
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of work that demand special abilities, yet 
Earle fails to show precisely what the 
educator can do in preparing pupils to 
enter the semi-skilled, repetitive, and sin- 
gle operational types of work. Perhaps 
differential diagnosis of special abilities 
can become a school function with less 
emphasis upon teaching. 

In the fifth and last chapter, Earle dis- 
cusses the reliability and validity of 
psychological tests and shows how the 
psychograph or profile can be utilized in 
individual diagnosis. It is apparent that 
the vocational significance of single tests 
and combinations of tests is not yet known 
to a sufficient extent to permit the com- 
putation of multiple regression equations 
for a thousand and one specific types of 
work. Nevertheless, sufficient progress 
has been made in determining the voca- 
tional significance of a small number of 
independently variable special ability tests 
and tests of vocational interests to justify 
their cautious use in the hands of trained 
psychologists. From the point of view of 
a completely scientific vocational psychol- 
ogy, the present status of vocational diag- 
nosis is admittedly unsatisfactory. But 
from the point of view of current prac- 
tice or lack of practice, vocational diag- 
nosis has much to offer. 

The substance of Earle’s book reflects 
the progress of vocational psychology in 
Great Britain and especially the contribu- 
tions of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology. Since the findings fit in 
so nicely with recent developments in 
guidance here, the reviewer does not hesi- 
tate to urge working counselors to add 
this little gem to their professional li- 
braries. Working counselors would fur- 
ther the guidance movement by com- 
mending it to school principals, superin- 
tendents, deans, and college presidents. 

DONALD G. PATERSON 

University of Minnesota 
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SELF-SALESMANSHIP 
The Technical Man Sells His Services. By 
Edward Hurst. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1933. Pp. 239. Price, $2.00. 

There is an undoubted need for a 
volume of this sort. Few groups are less 
appreciative of the importance of sales- 
manship than engineers. An engineering 
graduate often has the attitude that his 
technical training automatically entitles 
him to a responsible position held open 
for him by an eager industry. In part, 
this attitude may be a result of the re- 
cruiting policies which many concerns 
followed in 1929 and earlier when a 
technical school senior ordinarily 
ceived three or four reasonably attractive 
offers long before commencement and his 
problem was merely one of selection. 
There are still many opportunities for the 
technical man in industry, but he must 
learn to market his wares, in many cases 
creating his own openings. Mr. Hurst 
sees the problem of the technical graduate 
and near-graduate as one of sheer sales 
effort. 

The title of Mr. Hurst's book was 
aptly chosen. The Technical Man Sells 
His Services is a sales manual. It is not 
a textbook on guidance. It has little con- 
cern with the problems of selecting a 
profession and the industry within which 
to apply it. It is addressed largely to 
engineering undergraduates and gradu- 
ates who have already chosen their re- 
spective fields of specialization. Mr. 
Hurst expects the man who reads his 
book to have something to sell, to know 
what that something is, and to know in 
general where he wants to sell it. The 
volume endeavors to show him how to 
make the sale. 

Some fifty pages at the beginning of 
the book are devoted to a discussion of 
the general principles to be followed in 
developing a personal sales campaign. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Mr. Hurst offers concrete suggestions 
concerning preliminary market research, 
the development of leads, letters of ap. 
plication, meeting prospective employers, 
interview technique, overcoming “em- 
ployer-resistance,” etc. The reader js 
led away from hoary, traditional methods 
and is encouraged to treat his own prob- 
lem as one susceptible to an individual- 
istic approach. He is urged to prepare 
carefully for his employment interview, 
to marshal all data (including college 
thesis and specific results of research) 
which might serve as tangible evidence of 
his ability, to map out in advance the 
points which he intends to cover in the 
interview, to anticipate objections and 
plan his answers to them. 

One of Mr. Hurst’s most valuable con- 
tributions is his emphasis on what he 
calls the “profit motive.’ He visualizes 
the prospective employer as an investor 
interested in the return likely to accrue 
from his payroll outlay. Although not 
every activity of business is reflected di- 
rectly in net profits, a major objective of 
the technical man should be to demon- 
strate that his salary will be more than 
compensated for by ultimate savings or 
increased income. My feeling is that this 
profit-and-loss attitude of the employer is 
generally overlooked by the new-born col- 
lege man and that Mr. Hurst's volume is 
worthwhile if only for the recognition 
given it. However, practically all of the 
points made are excellent. The general 
principles laid down are clear-cut and 
practicable. 

Mr. Hurst then proceeds to discuss ten 
illustrative cases in order to show these 
fundamental principles applied to specific 
situations. The cases are evidently chosen 
to sample a wide variety of engineering 
occupations. For example, Cases 5, 6, 
and 7 are captioned, respectively, “An 
Electrical Engineer Contacts a Cotton 
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Mill,” “A Sales Engineer Sells Himself,” 
and “The Contacts of an Architect.” 
Other cases apply to graduates who have 
specialized in machine design, chemical 
engineering, finance, etc. 

Although these cases make interesting 
reading, and although they serve to clar- 
ify in detail a few of the principles out- 
lined at the beginning of the book, I am 
not as enthusiastic of this treatment as I 
am of the first four chapters. If they are 
taken as illustrative of the £inds of tech- 
niques to use, they should be useful. As 
I see it, the danger lies in suggesting 
specific procedures to the prospective 
designing or chemical engineer. In my 
opinion, the young men involved in these 
cases ate too successful. They are, with- 
out exception, almost unbelievably ag- 
gressive, beating their dogged ways 
through all sorts of employer-resistance. 

Moreover, they are not satisfied with 
normal wages for college men. For ex- 
ample, when employer Jones raises the 
question of salary to Case Number 2, the 
latter suggests, “I should be able to save 
you at least thirty thousand dollars the 
first year. You keep twenty-seven thou- 
sand and give me three thousand. If I 
save more, you would naturally increase 
my compensation the second year.’” Case 
Number 2, mind you, has just graduated 
from college. This is not an unusual 
illustration. Most of Mr. Hurst's cases 
refuse to settle for less than three thou- 
sand per annum. I will grant that a 
Frank Merriwell may conceivably find a 
payroll berth at such a figure (after stop- 
ping the runaway horse of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s daughter) but I question the 
value of suggesting it as a mark at which 
technical graduates, as a group, should 
shoot. 

In general, these case discussions 
should be of most use to vocational coun- 
selors, equipped to adapt the techniques 
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illustrated to fit a particular case. They 
offer innumerable practicable suggestions 
which can be used by anyone engaged in 
vocational guidance. The undergraduate 
or graduate, however, will probably de- 
rive more from the first four chapters 
which discuss the general principles to 
follow in managing his sales campaign. 
As I have already intimated, these pages 
constitute a real contribution to guidance 
literature and one which may be used di- 
rectly by the technical student. It is in- 
teresting to note that a private edition of 
the book was studied by the 1933 gradu- 
ating class of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
GARRET L. BERGEN 

Human Engineering Laboratory 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
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Radio and Education. Edited by Levering 
Tyson. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. 306. Price, $3.00. 


Education on the Air. Edited by Josephine 
H. MacLatchy. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, 1932. Pp. 376. Price, $3.00. 


Educational Broadcasting — A_Bibliog- 
rapby. By Robert Lingel. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 162. 
Price, $1.50. 

Anyone who desires to understand the 
problems confronting educational broad- 
casting and discover the progress made 
up to 1933 should read the first of these 
two books. Leaders in the field of edu- 
cational broadcasting report freely their 
views on problems that have been faced 
and those that must be overcome before 
both children and adults can secure full 
benefits from educational radio programs. 
An educational radio program is defined 
as one which purposes to improve the 
audience in the matter of information, 
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aesthetic appreciation, and stimulation to- 

ward proper conduct. Why education on 
the air has not made more rapid progress 
in this country is a question in the minds 
of many people. The first two books 
will help answer this question. 

In the book Radio and Education such 
questions as the trend of radio programs 
and the ultimate control of radio in 
America are considered for those who are 
desirous of studying the future of radio. 
Such staggering problems as how this 
medium can be utilized by the formalized 
educational school systems of the country 
are discussed by radio experts. What are 
some of the difficulties faced by the insti- 
tutionally owned and operated stations 
are also mentioned. The economic im- 
plications and the problem of interna- 
tional agreements in educational broad- 
casting are factors on which considerable 
information is given. Aside from deal- 
ing with all these subjects, Mr. Tyson’s 
book covers the reports of actual experi- 
ences in broadcasting by the various edu- 
cational committees of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education. 

The second book, Education on the 
Air, will be of special interest to those 
who want help in developing broadcast- 
ing techniques, such as how to make a 
radio address, how to carry over to the 
listening public, good personality effects, 
or how to prepare different types of pro- 
grams in order to achieve desired results. 
Along with a description of these tech- 
niques, the book contains an especially 
helpful section on reports of demonstra- 
tions of many types of educational broad- 
casts in schools. Another section is de- 


voted to a discussion of experimental 
measures in evaluating radio programs 
and developing techniques of research. 
In both the first and second books there 
are splendid reports on school broadcasts 
in foreign countries. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The third book, Educational Broad- 
casting, meets a special need by assem- 
bling the many sources of educational 
radio references in one volume. The 
carefully chosen nomenclature used in the 
table of contents and the annotations 
make this book especially valuable for 
both general and specific reference work. 
The appendix covers an equally valuable 
classification of references on radio law. 


In all of these books the reports on 
educational and vocational guidance 
broadcasts reveal how little the field has 
been touched. On the other hand, on the 
basis of tested techniques, a wide unused 
field lies open to the vocational guidance 
people. 

It is apparent after reading these books 
that it will be a long time before radio 
as a channel for educational purposes can 
be placed at the disposal of a community 
or eduactional agency to be utilized to its 
best advantage. The demonstrations and 
experiments in educational broadcasting 
thus far attempted clearly indicate that 
progress has been made but that the pro- 
gress has been slow and will of neces- 
sity be retarded as long as the matter of 
expense and the commercial aspects of 
radio demand so much consideration. 


LEONARD M. MILLER 
Vocational Education and 
Extension Board 
Rockland County, N. Y. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 
Economic and Business Research in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities. New York, 
Business Research Council, c/o American 
Management Association, 1932. Pp. 84. 
Price, $2.00. 

A classified bibliography of research 
projects including sections on employ- 
ment and unemployment, wages and 
hours of labor, business cycles and busi- 
ness conditions, and business education. 
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They Write For Us 


IRA DE A. REID (‘Vocational Guidance 
for Negroes”) is Director of Research for 
the National Urban League, an organization 
for social service among Negroes. His 
previous experience as a teacher and as a 
placement secretary gave him wide oppor- 
tunities to observe the possibilities in the 
field of guidance for Negroes. Since 1928, 
Mr. Reid’s work has been concerned entirely 
with research in social and economic prob- 
lems affecting Negroes. Some of his studies 
are Negro Membership in American Labor 
Unions, The Negro in New Jersey and The 
Negro’s Relation to Law Observance. The 
last study mentioned was made for the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (‘The Good Life 
and the World’s Work”) is Director of 
the National Occupation Conference. ROB- 
ERT HOPPOCK (“Museums as a Guidance 
Aid”) and RAYMOND G. FULLER (‘“Coun- 
seling the Unemployed”) are his executive 
assistants. The three are among the mem- 
bers of the editorial board of this maga- 
zine. 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON (‘Questions They 
Have Asked”) is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where he trains persons to do vocational 
guidance and personnel work in schools, 
colleges, business establishments, and social 
service agencies. Business experience, fol- 
lowed by training in science, led Dr. Kitson 
to regard the problems of vocational ad- 
justment as being practical rather than 
purely theoretical, my to believe that they 
must be solved in their concrete work-set- 
ting rather than in the academic laboratory. 
Accordingly, he coriducts most of his in- 
vestigations among people actually at work, 
and serves as consultant to numerous or- 
—_ that face personnel problems. 

tr. Kitson’s studies on personnel problems 
of the college student are best known 
through his books, The Scientific Study of 
the College Student and How to Use Your 
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Mind. His long list of books includes some 
that were written for the professional guid- 
ance worker and some prepared for the 
practical use of the individual seeker for 
guidance, and their titles range from How 
to Find the Right Vocation to The Psy- 
chology of Vocational Adjustment. \n ad- 
dition to his work at Teachers College, Dr. 
Kitson has taught at the Universities of 
Indiana and Chicago. His travels abroad 
have made him familiar at first hand with 
activities in vocational guidance and indus- 
trial psychology around the world. He has 
served as President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS (“Guidance and 
Training for Women in a State Reforma- 
tory”) is a well known social worker who 
is now Superintendent of the State Reforma- 
tory for Women at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. She was born in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, received her early education in 
Oregon, and took her doctorate at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Her 
practical experience as Superintendent of the 
Juvenile Court Detention Home in Los 
Angeles, and of El Retiro Home for De- 
linquent Girls at San Fernando, and as 
Referee of the Los Angeles County Juvenile 
Court, gave her a very valuable background 
for her present work. She wrote the juvenile 
delinquency section of the Harvard Law 
School Crime Survey, and is the author of 
several books, including Youth in Conflict 
and Parents on Probation. She has been 
active in mental hygiene activities, and in 
1929-30 was President of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


NANCY NEWELL, who collaborated with 
Dr. Van Waters in writing the article above 
mentioned, is Consulting Psychologist at the 
State Reformatory for Women, Framingham, 
and Vocational Guidance Counselor at the 
Boston Y. W. C. A. 


EDITH G. STEDMAN (“Vocational Try-Outs 
for College Students”) is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College, and since 1930 has been Di- 
rector of the Radcliffe College Appointment 
Bureau. Her own vocational record in- 
cludes: Three years of social work at the 
Massachusetts Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham; two years’ wartime service in 
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OCCUPATIONS 


France with the Y. M. C. A.; seven years in 
medical social work in Wuchang, China; 
and seven years as Executive Secretary of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 


MARY E. MANSON (‘‘Vocational Try-Outs 
for College Students”) is a Mount Holyoke 
A.B. and a Radcliffe M.A. She taught five 
years in the Sea Pines School at Brewster, 
Massachusetts, and four years in the Park 
School, Brookline. At present she is Head 


of Eliot Hall, Radcliffe College, and pursu- 
ing graduate studies at Radcliffe. For the 
past two years she has been doing part-time 
volunteer work in the Appointment Bureau 
on the apprentice plan discussed in the 
article which she collaborated with Miss 
Stedman in writing for this magazine. 


OWEN E. PENCE, as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, writes of the next N. V. 
G. A. convention. 


410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG, 


in formation. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU—WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Branch Office MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 


DENVER, COLO. 


THE TALKING STATUES 


(A Sixth Grade Reader) 
By JOSEPH B. EGAN 


The reading material in this book is new. Every unit has 
been specially written to meet a unified demand. 


1 466 pages of profusely and beautifully illustrated material. 


A continued story in which each of the 23 chapters is a complete unit in itself, 
embracing an introductory, unusual biographical sketch; an inspiring legend; 
a beautifully illustrated nature study; a convincing human relation episode. 


A new type of busy work through picture recitations. 
New and interesting types of class application;—games of a new order, 


> w 


poetry, etc. 


5 Beauty and individuality of style, effective repetition—and the glamour and 
romantic charm of classic literature. 


IN THIS BOOK READING IS MADE, PRIMARILY AND INTENTIONALLY, A 
PRACTICAL AND EFFECTIVE MEDIUM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


CHARACTER TRAINING VALUES. 
NO MORALIZING 


NO PLATITUDES 


THE WELLES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 


NO INSINCERITY 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
CO interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 
this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 


The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
tered through the American Association for Adult 
Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933 - 1934 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, WILLIAM M. PRocTor 
Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


First Vice-President 
Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 


SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools 
Second Vice-President 
RALPH L. NEWING 
International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer 
WARREN K. LAYTON 
Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trustees 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ance, Richmond, Virginia 


HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


MILDRED E. LINCOLN 


Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 


Rochester, New York 
C. E. PARTCH 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
HARRIET E. TOWNE 

Board of Education, 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY 
Secretary. LuCy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. E. L. MEADER 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita 


Central New York 
President. WILLIAM NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. ROSA M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 
President. Marte MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer, J]. W. MARTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Dallas 
Treasurer. W.H. BuTLER 
3507 Lindenwood Avenue 


Detroit 
President. S. N. HoRTON 
Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN 
Hutchins Intermediate School 


lowa 
President. THEODORE THOMAS 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 
1120 Polk Blvd., Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurRLeYy 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. R. G. CHAMBERLIN 
Secretary. D. E. Srres 
Y. M. C. A. 
Minneapolis 
President. JOHN F. ROBOHM 
Secretary. Bessie A. TOMLINSON 
4290 Queen Avenue, South 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Nebraska 
President. S. M. Corey 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. MORRISON 
Lincoln Public Schools 


New England 


President. BERTHA SHEPARD 
Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
New Jersey 
President. L. C. WILSEY 
Secretary. ELIZABETH R. DILKs 


14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 


New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish Schoo! Board 


New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILL 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Cook 
Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. PROCTOR 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. FRANK P. WHITNEY 
Secretary. FRANCES B. MANOR 
1063 Rosalie Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Epwin W. ADAMS 
Secretary-Treasurer. SAMUEL S. GULICK 
Lower Merion Junior H. S., Ardmore 
Rhode Island 
President. HELEN J. WEsT 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 
Hope Street High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. CLARA G. WALKER 
Secretary-Treasurer. PAUL SMITH 
2 Saratoga Avenue 


Seattle, Washington 
President. A. E. SCHOERTTLER 
Secretary. SCHILPLIN 
2230 Fourth Avenue, 
Garfield High School 
Southern California 
President. HERBERT F. CLARK 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. GuSTAV WHITE 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. CLARENCE W. FAILOR 
Secretary. MARYELLEN MAHER 
88 Morningside Drive, New York 
Virginia 
President. MOTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. M. H. Forbes 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
President. Mrs. I. Hurr 
Secretary. PAULINE LOHMANN 
Eastern High School 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


The National Vocational Guidance Association will hold its annual 
convention in Cleveland February 21-24, 1934. See page 59 of this 


issue of the magazine. 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Corp., New York Ci 
anagin rir logical cw ity 
RICHAR b ALLE 
Assistant Su ete of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. THUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
T—WALTER V. BIN GHAM 
Director, Personnel 7 Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College for Women 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
ANNA L. BURDICK 
Special Agent, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
sputy Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University 
E—HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


vereit 


L. D. COFFMAN 
Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 


B. CRAWFORD 
Director, Department of Personnel Study and Bureau of 
Appointments, Yale University 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
- femal Federation of Business and Professional Women's 


u 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 
E—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens pitas of Technology 
HENRY S. DENNISO 
Dennison Company, Framingham, Mase. 
WALTER DIETZ 
Superiicendene of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
festern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue 
HERMAN FELDMA 
Professor of ~~ Relations, Dartmouth College 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
President, American Association for Adult Education 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New ao School of Social Work 


A. B.G 
of Rig * Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 


Dir 
LILLIAN M. GILBR 
Consulting Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conf ¢ Board 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
E. B. LAWTON 
Ass't Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New Y 
MORRIS E. LEEDS 
President, Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadelp 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Professor of Economics, Antioch College 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
SPENCER MILLER, Ja. 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
F. G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Graduar 
of Education 
T—JOHNSON O'CONNOR 
Director of Research Staff in Psychology, § 
tute of Technology 
E—WESLEY A. O'LEARY 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in charge g 
tional Education, New Jersey 
T—L. J. O'ROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, Civil Service Coz 
Ch T—DONALD G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 
WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
President, National Vocational Guidance Assoc 
C. R. REED 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 
Ch E—R. I. REES 
Assistant Vice-President, American Telephone an 
graph Company 
D. B. ROBERTSON 
Pres., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and E 
E—JAMES EB. RUSSELL 
an Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Un 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
President, Board of Education, New York City 
ROBERT E. SIMON 
Vice-President, United Parents Association of N 
Cc. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. S. Dep 
of Agriculture 
ROBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Developm 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
T—MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North Ca 
T—MORRIS SS 
Ass't Prof. of Psychology, University of Pennsyl 
T—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, 
University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 
E—L. A. WILSON 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and — 
Education, State of New York 
LEO WOLMAN 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
T—BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Resea 
Columbia University 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Managing Director, Institute of Women's Profe 
Relations, North Carolina College for Women 


STAFF 


Director 
RoBERT HOPPOCK....... Assistant to the Director 
RAYMOND G. FULLER... . Assistant to the Director 


Editor of “Occupati 
Bibliogra 
SaLLy F. Wie, Frances Rose, Dororny B 


Ch E—Chairman Executive Committee 
E—Member Executive Committee 


Ch T—Chairman Technical Committee 
T—Member Technical Committee 
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